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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


ABBOTT H. THAYER 


By Alice Dinsmoor 


“Now, gentlemen take off your 


hats!” This was the introduction 
given by William M. Chase to a 
painting of “Abbott H. Thayer’s 


brought for exhibition at the Society 
of American Artists in New York, 
when really great works were hung 
there—when Inness, LaFarge, Ved- 
der, Winslow Homer and their con- 
temporaries were forming a school of 
distinctive American Art. 

And ever since, men have kept 
their hats off to Thayer’s work. 
Born in Boston in 1849, a student in 
New York and in Paris, resident in 
Peekskill and New York, his latest 
-and most loved home was in Dublin, 
New Hampshire, where he died last 
May. 

Soon after his death. a committee 
of artists and friends, including also 
his son, Gerald, were asked by the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York to bring together there 
a collection of his pictures, as a me- 
morial exhibition. Accordingly sev- 
enty-eight paintings have been ar- 
ranged in one of the galleries, and in 
a smaller room near some represen- 
tative drawings. Thayer’s intimate 
friend and the most discriminating 
art crtic we have, Mr. Royal Cor- 
tissoz, has written the introduction 
to the catalogue. 

With him as authority I am in no 
danger of straying from the truth in 
any statements I may make about the 
artist or his work. 

As a boy and a student at the 
Academy in New York, Thayer 
painted dogs and horses and the 


dwellers in the “Zoo.” 
four years of study in Paris he 
gained in his ability to draw, but 
Gerome, in whose studio he worked, 
apparently left no impress upon him, 
though the discipline of his atelier 
was beneficial. 

By 1887, Thayer began to paint 
flowers, landscapes and __ pictures, 
sometimes portraits of women and 
children. Intense lover of Nature 
and of beauty in the human face and 
form, his brush never failed to re- 
spond to their charm. It is impos- 
sible to imagine him as putting on 
canvas a repulsive object or scene. 

Let us walk about the gallery just 
now sacred to Thayer's work. At 
the right on entering we find his 
“Winter Sunrise on Monodnock,” 
owned by the Metropolitan. A pur- 
ple haze lies over the mountain, its 
topmost ridge just touched with the 
rosy glow of the rising sun. Row 
upon row, the massive evergreens 
climb the side, rising from “a 
roughly generalized foreground” 
reminding one of Corot. Mr. Cor- 
tissoz says of this picture, “This 
is one of the greatest landscapes 
ever painted in America or any- 
where else—a personal impression 
of nature.” 

A little beyond it, is a later pic- 
ture of the same subject, which is 
to me yet more impressively beau- 
tiful. The sun has risen a little 
higher, not only lighting the top- 
most snowy heights but also throw- 
ing a dark, rich glow over the bare 
shoulder of the mountain, This 
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canvas, painted in 1919, belongs to 
the Thayer estate. I should sup- 
pose that the Corcoran or some of 
the other great art museums of 
our country would add this treas- 
ure to their collections. 

With it should also go the ma- 
jestic “Monadnock Angel’—his last 
picture and unfinished, but elo- 
quent. The Angel, a life size 
woman’s form with dark hair and 
round, girlish face, in a loose white 
robe such as Thayer loved to put 
about his figures, stands with 
spread wings and outstretched, half 
beckoning hands, on the mountain 
side, partly among the evergreens. 
It is as if Thayer had said to him- 
self, “I will not leave my beloved 
mountain until I have bequeathed 
to her an angel form that shall ever 
bid -nature-lovers to her shrine.” 

At the opposite end of the room 
is his “Caritas,” familiar to all fre- 
quenters of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. A _ great pleasure 
indeed it is to see the majestic, 
statuesque figure and the lovely 
children beside her, here in New 
York. Near this hangs a three- 
quarters portrait of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the early president of 
Wellesley College, lent by that in- 
stitution. The shy  wistfulness 
that those who knew that strong, 
noble woman never failed to find 
in her face, is there. Close by is one 
of the artist’s most beautiful an- 
gels—the property of Smith Col- 
lege. She has laid one wing 
against a cloud, and resting her 
head upon it, has fallen asleep. 
The face is girlish and lovely. 

For several of the pictures, his 
own children have served as models. 
Notable among them there is the 
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“Virgin Enthroned” one of his larg- 
est canvases and owned by his ar- 
dent admirer, Mr. John Gellatly, 
“The Young Woman in the Fur 
Coat” and “Lady in Green Vel- 
vet” have the splendid virility 
that we associate with Renbrandt 
and Leonardo. The “Boy and the 
Angel,” painted between 1917 and 
1920, Thayer himself was inclined 
to consider his best work. The 
Boy of perhaps ten years stands 
close in front of a strong, master- 
ful angel, whose one hand is bent 
protectingly toward him, while the 
other, raised high above him, points 
forward. 

The history of the “Figure half- 
draped” is as romantic as it is 
strange. “Painted in New York 
City in the 80’s it was unearthed 
in some old box of canvases and 
forgotten sketches in the barn at 
the artist's home at Monadnock, 
New Hampshire, in the summer of 
1920. No one apparently of the ar- 
tist’s family had remembered its 
existence during these thirty years 
or more, and it would seem that the. 
artist himself had lost track of it.” 
It is “lent anonymously,” and I am 
told was sold for a higher price 
than had ever been paid for a 
painting by an American. 

The woods and the flowers and 
the winds, especially as they are 
associated with his beloved Monad- 
nock, were inseparably a part of 
Thayer‘s very being, and so it was 
most fitting that when “the earthly 
home of his tabernacle’ had been re- 
duced to ashes, they should be scat- 
tered on that mountain top to be 
guarded by the angels of the moun- 
tain and the clouds. + 











FRANKLIN B. SANBORN 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Harold D. Carew 


Franklin B. Sanborn, last of the 
abolitionists, disciple of Emerson, 
counsellor of John Brown, friend 
and biographer of these two cru- 
saders and their contemporaries, 
Higginson, Longfellow, Thoreau, 
Channing, Bronson Alcott, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Theodore Parker and 
Hawthorne, was perhaps Hampton 
Falls’ most illustrious son; and this 
year, when that little New Hamp- 
shire town is celebrating its two 
hundredth anniversary, it is timely 
to record something of the man 
whose career as a patriot, historian, 
publicist, and biographer gave him 
world-wide distinction. 

Frank Sanborn was essentially a 
radical, a soldier of the common 
good. He played many parts dur- 
ing his more than eighty-five years, 
and each part he played well. His 
death on February 24, 1917, marked 
the closing of a remarkable life 
such as is given to few men. It 
is perhaps too early to make a crit- 
ical estimate of his work, although 
his influence on three generations 
was very great. It is a singularly 
remarkable fact and one worth re- 
cording that with his advancing 
years, when most men’s literary 
output diminishes and their activity 
in current affairs become lessened, 
Sanborn maintained his ‘volumi- 
nous production with the same vig- 
orous bouyancy that marked his 
earlier years. He was a veritable 
storehouse of knowledge, with wide 
experience covering the greater 
part of one century and no incon- 
siderable part of the present one. 
It is unthinkable that a man who 
molded his opinions under the in- 
fluences of such a remote period as 


the 1850’s and who was a leading 


participant in the anti-slavery 
movement, could have kept abreast 
of the times not only as a student 
but as a leader and a teacher of mod- 
ern democratic ideals. But this he 
did up to yesterday, as it were, 
championing what he believed 
right and opposing what he thought 
wrong; writing a spirited defence 
of this and caustic criticism of that; 
supporting this movement with all 
the passionate fire of his forceful 
and attractive intellect and directing 
with unrestricted vigor the shafts 
of harsh condemnation against what 
he considered mistaken ideals and 
false standards. 

Born in Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, on the last day of the 
the year 1831, the years of his 
youth became intimately associated 
with the little town of Peterbor- 
ough—an association whose spirit- 
ual influence for more than sixty 
years gave Peterborough the en- 
during dignity of a shrine. This 
interest was the memory of a ro- 
mance shattered into tragedy under 
circumstances at once the most 
poignant and pathetic. | In his 
“Recollections of Seventy Years,” 
written when he was seventy-five, 
he chronicles the story of his meet- 
ing with Miss Ariana Smith Walker 
of Peterborough in the little church 
at’ Hampton Falls one Sunday 
morning; of his. subsequent visits 
to the Walker home, of the court- 
ship that followed, and of the hur- 
ried marriage that took place when 
her approaching end was only a 
matter of days. Sanborn made 
many pilgrimages to Peterborough 
during his lifetime, to “the little 
wood across” and to other scenes 
which he cherished with deep rev- 
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erance and which he describes with 
vivid, sentimental appreciation. My 
repeating the story here is needless 
when he himself has told it so much 
better than I could repeat it. No 
sympathetic insight of mine would 
be comparable to the tribute he 
weaves round the reality and the 
memory. 


II 


As a publicist Sanborn was pre- 
eminently a leader, an authority 
who spared no one for the sake of 
nicety of expression. A hater of 
sham and hypocrisy, he had no use 
for the social and political dema- 
gogue. He had an almost uncanny 
ability to forecast political events. 
I recall a notable instance, in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, when Roosevelt had 
announced his hat was in the ring 
for the presidential nomination, he 
prophesied to me the outcome of the 
feud between T. R. and Taft. He 
likened Roosevelt to President Bu- 
chanan, who divided the Demo- 
cratic party in 1860, and declared 
that if the Oyster Bay statesman, 
whose political life Sanborn con- 
sidered then at stake, did not re- 
ceive the Republican nomination at 
Chicago, he would not submit to de- 
feat, but would straightway pro- 
ceed to organize a third party. 
That was four months before the 
memorable cry of fraud went up 
in the convention hall. What San- 
born told me was printed as an in- 
terview in a Boston newspaper. 
His opinion was widely heralded 
throughout the country, though his 
dislike for Roosevelt was generally 
understood; and in the light of 
events that followed, this prophecy 
serves to indicate the accuracy of 
his political predilections. 

I have said that Frank Sanborn 
was a radical. He was a radical in 
the sense of being unconventional. 
I have said that he was a hater of 
sham and hypocrisy. The very 
foundation of his social philosophy 
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precluded his being otherwise. 
The only aristocracy he recognized 
is the aristocracy of intellect. He 
was a keen and critical analyst, ca- 
pable of understanding the motives 
that move men, quick to detect 
superficial traits and shallow pre- 
tense. Intuitively he perceived 
cause and effect with sweeping pre- 
cision, and through his long life he 
never lost the spirit of radicalism 
born of freedom. It was the radi- 
cal spirit which made him an agi- 
tator and led him into that coura- 
geous circle headed by Wendell 
Phillips. 

The year 1835 witnessed the mob- 
bing of William Lloyd Garrison in 
the streets of Boston by slavery 
sympathizers. Abolition was then 
in general disfavor except with a 
little knot of agitators here and 
there, and anyone known to be 
in sympathy with the movement 
was socially and politically ostra- 
cized. That same year, Phillips, 
just admitted to practice as an at- 
torney in Massachusetts, had seen 
the mobbing of the friendless edi- 
tor. Soon after he threw himself 
into the cause with all the ardor 
and sincerity of youthful :convic- 
tion. Seventeen years later, when 
Sanborn arrived to participate in the 
struggle, Phillips and his co-work- 
ers were yet regarded as danger- 
ous radicals. 

Sanborn must have counted well 
the cost, but his radicalism born 
of freedom urged him into the 
work on the side of righteousness. 
Public opinion had not yet crystal- 
lized against slavery, and conserva- 
tive business interests exercised 
complete mastery over the situa- 
tion, giving of their time and in- 
fluence and money to repel these 
crusaders for equal rights. 

Sanborn was secretary of the 
Massachusetts Kansas Committee 
during the dark days of border 
ruffanism and bloodshed when 
Kansas Territory was the center 
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of the struggle between the forces 
of anti-slavery settlers and South- 
erners who wished to save the ter- 
ritory to slavery. To his office in 
the Niles Building in Boston came 
John Brown one day, and of this 
. first meeting Sanborn says: “I was 
sitting in my office one day in 1857 
when Brown entered and handed 
me a letter from my brother-in-law, 
George Walker, of Springfield. He 
had known Brown as a neighbor 
and a borrower of bank loans while 
carrying on a large business as a 
wool dealer He .(Brown) 
was profound in his thinking and 
had formed his opinions rather by 
observation than by reading, though 
well versed in a few books, chiefly 
the Bible.” Sanborn possessed a 
keen insight which at once aided 
him in understanding Brown’s mo- 
tives and ideals. Of Brown he 
further records: “He saw with un- 
usual clearness the mischievous re- 
lation to republican institutions of 
Negro slavery, and made up his 
fixed mind that it must be abol- 
ished not merely, or even mostly, 
for the relief of the slaves, but for 
the restoration of the Republic to 
its original ideal.” 

Brown was entertained at San- 
born’s house in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, during his visits to New 
England to raise money for the de- 
fense of “bleeding Kansas,” and 
Sanborn, though having no knowl- 
edge of the old captain’s plans, aid- 
ed indirectly in the plans for the 
Harper’s Ferry raid which lighted 
the fires of civil war. Indeed, it 
was the finding on Brown’s person 
of letters written by Sanborn which 
caused the issuance of a summons 
for Sanborn to appear before the 
United States Senate to tell what 
he knew of the event which ended 
so disastrously for the captain. A 
record of this brief but loyal friend- 
ship which terminated with the ex- 
ecution of Brown at Charlestown, 
Virginia, on December 2, 1859, is 
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made both in his biography and in 
his “Recollections.” 

John Brown’s heroic figure has 
taken its place in history, and time 
has removed him sufficiently from 
our day to enable us to judge his 
worth and influence fairly. Contem- 
porary judgment is not usually un- 
biased but there are those who have 
the vision to determine aforetime 
what the estimate of other times 
will be. This is particularly true 
in the case of John Brown. 


III 


Sanborn’s friendship for Brown 
“led to unexpected and most im- 
portant results,” as he himself has 
recorded. Those unexpected re- 
sults were his complicity, indirect- 
ly, in the plans for the foray on 


Harper’s Ferry—the event which 
definitely served notice on the 
slaveholders that slavery in free 


territory would be repulsed by con- 
flict; his subsequent summons to 
Washington, and, later, the order 
that he be arrested and brought 
before the United States Senate to 
tell what he knew of “Brown’s 
treason ;” and Sanborn’s sensational 
escape into Canada upon advice of 
his counsel, John A. Andrew, who 
later was to become the war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

“T have met many men and 
women of eminent character and 
of various genius and _ talents, 
among whom Brown stands by him- 
self—an occasion for dispute and 
blame as well as for praise and 


song,’ says Sanborn in his biogra- 


phy of the old captain. “I belong 
now to a small and fast dwindling 
band of men and women who fifty, 
sixty, and seventy years ago re- 
solved that other persons ought to 
be as free as ourselves. Many of 
this band made sacrifices for the 
cause of freedom—the freedom of 


others, not their own. Some sac- 
rificed their fortunes and _ their 
lives, One man, rising above the 
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rest by a whole head, gave his life, 
his small fortune, his children, his 
reputation—all that was naturally 
dear to him—under_ conditions 
which have kept him in memory, 
while other victims are forgotten 
or but dimly remembered. John 
Brown fastened the gaze of the 
whole world upon his acts and his 
fate; the speeding years have not 
lessened the interest of mankind 
in his life and death; and each suc- 
ceeding generation inquires what 
sort of man he truly was .... What 
more impossible than that a village 
girl of France should lead the 
king’s army to victory? —unless 
it were that a sheep farmer and 
wool merchant of Ohio should fore- 
show and rehearse the forcible 
emancipation of four millions of 
American slaves?” 

Sanborn believed with Wendell 
Phillips that the recognition or 
permission of a wrong is “an agree- 
ment with hell;”’ that a nation, 
like an individual, cannot hope for 
enduring greatness if it lose its 
sense of moral responsibility; and 
that the claim set up by the slave- 
holding oligarchy that Savery 
was constitutional must’ be met 
with militant defiance, even by con- 
flict if necessary. This was the 
keynote of his rebellious youth, an 
index of his character throughout 
his career. His early beginning 
as an apostle of freedom, a begin- 
ning which was fraught with great 
personal danger, made him forever 
a staunch defender of human rights, 

Like all men with decided opin- 
ions, and unafraid to pronounce 
them, Sanborn was as thoroughly 
hated. by some as he was sincerely 
loved by others. He never hesi- 
tated to say what he thought, was 
blunt and brusque at times, and, 
occasionally, with his peculiar gift 
of phrase, wielded a scathing satire 
almost brutal in its frankness. He 
never, when asked his opinion, 
concealed his thoughts, never equiy- 
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ocated for expediency’s sake; and 
what we modernly refer to as 
“calling a bluff” he revelled in. A 
born agitator, he had no patience 
with vain pretension, and his con- 
demnation of it cut like a rapier. 
With Voltaire he could say to an 
opponent: “I wholly disapprove of 
what you say and will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 


IV 


Emerson chose Concord for his 
home because of its ancestral asso- 
ciations. Thoreau was born there 
and lived away from the town only 
for a few weeks at a time. Bron- 
son Alcott went there to live in 
1840, Hawthorne took up his resi- 
dence in the Old Manse two years 
later, and the next year Ellery 
Channing wrote to Emerson why 
he had come all the way from Ilh- 
nois: “I have but one reason for 
settling in America. It is because 
you are there. I not only have no 
preference for any place, but I do 
not know that I should even be able 
to settle upon any place if you were 
not living. I came to Concord 
attracted by you; because your 
mind, your talents, your cultivation, 
are superior to those of any man 
I know, living or dead. I incline to 
go where the man is, or where the 
men are, just as naturally as I 
should sit by the fire in winter. 
The men are the fire in this great 
winter of humanity.” _ 

In December, 1854, Sanborn was 
invited by Emerson to take charge 
of his children’ as pupils, and in 
March of the next year the young 
Harvard student, not yet finished 
with his own studies, removed to 
Concord and. opened a school in 
the village. He welcomed the in- 
vitation, for it gave him a means of 
livelihood and an opportunity to be 
near the poet-philosopher and to 
enjoy the company of Thoreau, 
whom he had met that year in 
Cambridge. The _ poet-naturalist 
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had just published “Walden,” and 
Sanborn, temporarily editing one of 
the Harvard magazines, had re- 
viewed the book. Thoreau sought 
out Sanborn when he next went to 
Cambridge, but the young reviewer 
being out when his visitor called, 
the two did not meet until nearly 
a year later. From the meeting 
which took place at Concord came 
a friendship which lasted until 
Thoreau’s death in 1862. 

The golden age of Concord liter- 
ary days was, in many respects, 
from 1878 to 1888, the decade dur- 
ing which the School of Philosophy 
was held. The school was in some 
measure a fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of Transcendentalism, for which 
Margaret Fuller and Theodore 
Parker had labored as editors of 
“The Dial,” the publication which 
was Emerson’s dream of an inter- 
national magazine. The school be- 
came world famous, having at one 
of its sessions, which were held for 
four weeks each summer, as many 
as a hundred students. Although 
the Concord circle had already 
lost Thoreau and Hawthorne, Al- 
cott, Emerson, and Channing took 
active part in its formation. Em- 
erson’s death in 1882 gave the 
following session of the school over 
to studies in Emersonian philos- 
ophy. 

How far reaching have been the 
influences of the school it is im- 
possible to say, though certainly as 
a forerunner of university summer 


schools and the Chautauqua it 
served to stimulate thought on 
other subjects than philosophy. 


Sanborn’s leadership in organizing 
the movement led the other mem- 
bers to choose him secretary of the 
association. 

The first of Concord’s brilliant 
group to lay down his pen was 
Thoreau. Two years later (1864) 
Hawthorne died in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. Sanborn knew Haw- 
thorne less intimately than he did 
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the others, for the author of “The 
Scarlet Letter,’ having received an 
appointment from his old friend and 
classmate, President Pierce as con- 
sul to Liverpool, had left Concord 
early in 1853, and did not return 
until late in June, 1860. Hawthorne 
knew little about politics and cared 
less. He took no more than passing 
interest in the social movements of 
the day, and the two found little 
in common. 


V 


In his “Recollections” Sanborn 
tells us that one of his decisions in 
early life was to do his own think- 
ing. “I saw no reason why, he 
wrote, “I should take my opinions 
from the majority or from the culti- 
vated minority—or from any 
source except my much-considering 
mind.” And he stoutly maintained 
this resolution to the last. That is 
why he would neither be gagged 
by convention nor stampeded in- 
to action by popular clamor. He was 
a liberal in politics and in religion, 
and his independence made him a 
detached observer of current events. 
His semi-weekly letters contributed 
for nearly half a century to the 
Springfield Republican were always 
written with refreshing vigor and 
were a source of inspiration to that 
journal’s great army of readers in- 
terested in politics and letters. 

Sanborn as a biographer of his 
friends flings away all bookish cul- 
ture and shows the sensitive appre- 
ciation with which he noted every 
utterance, every incident worth re- 
membering, .during his years of 


- friendship with the men who made 


New England the center of Ameri- 
can literature. Perhaps more than 
anyone else he was better fitted for 
the work. He knew the truth, 
either from their own lips or from 
his personal knowledge of events 
to which he wished to give per- 
manency. From the time of his 
going to Concord he kept an ex- 
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acting account in his journal of all 
meetings, conversations, and oc- 
currences, and he placed upon these 
records the stamp of historical ac- 
curacy instead of leaving them to 
be shaped by the mere guesswork 
of those who were to come after 
him. Events in which he himself 
had participated are so closely in- 
terrelated to the story he tells that 
we find it the more interesting for 
the personal touch, the intimate un- 
derstanding with which it is told, 
the authority in which it is clothed. 
Sanborn made his biographies 
more than literary reminiscences. 
He lifted his subjects into the realm 
of living memories. Under his 
touch they are not historical char- 
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acters but people very much alive 
to one who studies them; not 
authors who lived and wrote for a 
reading public a half century ago, 
but teachers imparting wisdom, 
apostles bearing the message of a 
new spiritual philosophy. 

Sanborn was blessed with long 
life and he devoted it to great 


causes. He was not a great writer 
but he was a faithful and pains- 
taking one. His temperament 
was essentially that of the biogra- 
pher, and he became Concord’s 
Boswell. Although the fame of his 
friends transcends his own, he 


earned a worthy place for his name 
in the Republic of Letters. 





PROMETHEUS 
By Walter B. Wolfe 


Rosy the snow lies under my ski 
And the sun bronzes my face; 
Glittering sapphires on the white slope 


Dare me to race. 


Morning triumphantly rules on the crest; 
Sun in the heavens is high; 
Only the valleys are dark far below 


Where the fogs lie. 


There men still sleep in darkness and dreams; 
Somberly reigns there the night; 
Here on the mountain in splendor there glows 


Celestial light. 


Over the chasm! Exultant I course 
Swift as the wind, to the west; 

Aura of sunlight and streaming white gold 
Flung from my crest. 


Prometheus am I! And I ski from the heights 
Down over blinding white snow, 
Bearing the torch of Apollo with me 


To world below. 














HAMPTON FALLS BICENTENNIAL 


By Frances Healey 


August 24, 1922 was such a day as 
belongs to Hampton Falls, misty 
and overcast, with a hint of rain that 
did not fall. A warm day, tempered 
in the afternoon by a fugitive east 
wind that brought into the Town 
Hall a breath of the sea, that sea 
that nearly three hundred years 
before, bore Stephen  Bachiler 
and his little company from Old 
England to the New. On this day 
the town celebrated the two hund- 
redth anniversary of the seperation 
of Hampton and Hampton Falls, 
and the folk of the latter town 
stoutly maintaining that theirs is 
the parent. 

The town has always been proud 
of her sons. With the sturdy inde- 
pendence that is the inheritance of 
all New England towns, there has 
been a liberality of mind, a touch of 
statemanship in more than one, and 
these have given the town a certain 
wideness of vision. They built large, 
two-story houses on their well-kept 
farms, and the town has always ex- 
pressed prosperity and thrift. The 
population has fluctuated very little, 
running between five and seven 
hundred in the past two hundred 
years. Farms have changed hands, 
but the owners have worked their 
land as a means of livelihood, which 
has meant that Hampton Falls has 
always been a town of homes, and 
not of “summer places,’ and tran- 
sient visitors. 

Among her famous sons was Na- 
thaniel Weare, who was_ sent to 
London in 1682 to settle a dispute 
concerning land titles. His grand- 
son, Meshech Weare, Washington’s 
friend and the first president of 
New Hampshire, lived here, and his 
house and the monument on the 
Common are our most conspicuous 
landmarks. Frank B. Sanborn, the 
Sage of Concord, was born and 


brought up in the town, one of a 
large and brilliant family. He and 
Warren Brown, progressive farmer 
and politician and author of the ex- 
cellent History of the town, were 
own cousins. Here in the quiet 
beauty of: Miss Sarah Abbie Gove’s 
house, John G. Whittier visited and 


rested, and here he died. Of the 
next generation, Ralph Adams 
Cram and his brother, William 


Everett Cram, have brought honor 
to the town, and Alice Brown’s 
books have immortalized the coun- 
try life of forty years ago. 

For this celebration, committees 
had been appointed and money ap- 
propriated at the Town Meeting in 
March. Walter B. Farmer was 
chairman of the General Committee, 
which included Mrs. Sarah Curtis 
Marston, Mrs. Annie Healey 
Dodge, Mr. George F. Merrill and 
Dr. Arthur M. Dodge. Invitations 
were sent to every man and woman 
who claimed residence or ancestors 
here. When the day came; nearly 
every house in town was decorated 
with flags. The fields were empty, 
the front doors locked. All had 
turned toward the Town Hall, 
where the program was to be given. 
Automobiles kept coming all day, in 
the morning for sports and visiting, 
for renewing old friendships. There 
were no outsiders. Everyone be- 
longed here and seemed akin to all 
the rest. Signs urged each one to 
register. In the lobby, presided 
over by the Reception Committee, 
was the book, given to the town by 
Mrs. Berlin. Page after page was 
filled, over 700 names in all. Bows 
of tri-colored ribbon were given, 
these bows being the tickets of ad- 
mission to the hall for the after- 
noon and evening sessions. With 
the ribbons were the programs de- 
signed by Samuel Emmons Brown. 
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They carried out the scheme of the 
day in their beautiful lettering 
copied from a book of 1722. 

There were games and sports for 
those who wanted to see them, and 


in two large tents pitched near the 
Library just across the road from 
the Hall, the Town served luncheon 
to its guests and its own people. 
By half past two every seat in the 
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hall was taken and the Selectmen’s 
room and the kitchen on either side 
of the entrance were full of stand- 
ing listeners. Music of the outdoor 
band concert drifted in, many voices 
hummed, there was a homely, hap- 
py sound of low laughter. Then, 
escorted by members of the Recep- 
tion Committee, the speakers of the 
afternoon climbed the steps to the 
platform. Talking to that audience 
was talking to one’s own family. 
There was no alien there. We had 
met to show our pride and love for 
the town, and we found with a sort 
of happy surprise that the town had 
woven us into one fabric, that we 
who were many, were in a very 
deep and real sense, one. Mr. 
Parker, minister of the Baptist 
Church, offered prayer. Mr. Farm- 
er then introduced the speakers, 
binding together with skill and tact, 
the different addresses. 

Reverend Elvin J. Prescott spoke 
on the history of the town. He 
emphasized the liberality of the 
fathers, their hearty independence 
both of the Puritan colony at the 
south, and the commercial settle- 
ment at Strawberry Bank. He 
used the church records, the most 
trustworthy source for those early 
days. He was followed by Miss 
Mary Chase, who sang to a justly 
enthusiastic audience. 

The next speaker was Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram of Boston and 
Sudbury. Dr. Cram told of his 
pride and love for his birthplace 
and “fellow-citizens.” He touched 
on the past, saying “Although I hold 
no brief for the unlovely qualities of 
the Puritans, they did develop here 
in New England a certain high 
character that has influenced and to 
a large extent moulded the whole 
country.” He sketched the town 
life of forty or fifty years ago when 
all necessities were raised on local 
farms. Wheat and_ vegetables, 
beef, pigs, sheep for food, wool and 
flax for clothes, candles, soap, shoes, 
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dyes, all these came from the land, 
and the householders created from 
their own raw materials the fin- 
ished articles. All that has changed 
with the development of machin- 
ery and the hordes of foreign-born, 
congesting our cities. Mr. Cram 
said a city of over 100,000 is a mis- 
take, and a city of a million is a 
crime. With this increase in the 
size of the cities, and dilution of 
our racial stock, have come differ- 
ent morality and ideas. Along 
with these economic and _ social 
changes has come a_ political 
change. For one reason or another 
the small town has relinquished or 
had taken from it, its earlier pow- 
ers. The town, instead of being 
ruled by its own people, is directed 
by the state or by Washington. 
This political situation is full of 
danger, and already there are signs 
that centralization of authority has 
gone as far as it can, and that a 
new tide of decentralization is set- 
ting in. In this new tide, Dr. Cram 
sees great hope for the future of the 
small town. With responsibility 
and power restored, the town can 
meet its own problems and develop 
as a unit. Transportation diff- 
culties, manipulation of crops, all 
the dangers of the present intricate 
and perilous economic structure, 
vanish in a_ self-supporting town. 
Dr. Cram closed by pointing out 
the great opportunity that awaits 
such towns as Hampton Falls, 
where the farms are owned and 
managed by descendants of the 
early settlers, unhampered by the 
assimilation of an alien population. 

The town showed its hearty ap- 
proval and enthusiasm for its dis- 
tinguished townsman by prolonged 
applause. He had touched a chord 
in all hearts, for he had said the 
thing we believed and had longed 
to hear put into words by a man of 
power. It was this note of hope 
and of faith in a living future for 
Hampton Falls that dominated the 
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entire day, and to Dr. Cram belongs 
the honor of putting it into words. 

Mrs. Walter B. Farmer read the 
following poem written by another 
famous child of Hampton Falls— 
Alice Brown: 


HAMPTON FALLS 


O pleasant land of field and stream, 
Down-dropping to the sea! 

No words could weave a dearer dream 
Than your reality. 


The sunbright mists bewitch the air 
Above your bowery grace. 

And fair you are,—but ten times fair 
The veil upon your face 


Of spin-drift, salt, and fragrance blent, 
The ocean’s benison, 

Mixed for a moment’s ravishment, 
And, with the moment, gone. 


And you are fair when driven snow 
Lies hollowed, darkly blue, 

And fair when winds of morning blow, 
And drink the morning dew. 


And fair when orchards richly hang 
Beauty on bending trees, 

Become, where late the bluebird sang, 
A bright Hesperides. 


Mirror of England’s Midland bloom 
Ribbed with New England rock! 

Our sires, who framed our spacious room, 
That staunch, enduring stock, 


Were not more leal to you than we 
Who love you,—nor forget 

The faiths that kept our fathers free 
Are yours and England’s yet. 


The final address was given by 
Rev. Charles A. Parker. He too 


MISS 
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looked toward the future, and saw 
the town growing in success as the 
ideals of cooperation grow. Miss 
Frances Healey read a _ prophecy 
concerning Hampton Falls in 2122 
A. D., and the afternoon meeting 
closed with the singing of America, 
led by Joseph B. Cram. 

For a few hours the Town Hall 
was deserted as duties of farm and 
house and “company” called the 
people home. But at eight o’clock 
every seat was again taken, chairs 
and settees in every available spot 
giving added room. The program 
of the day was given by towns- 
people, that of the evening by dis- 
tinguished guests. No one who 
was there will forget that he has 
heard Arthur Foote play, and the 
town will always remember that 
he helped make the day one that 
the town recalls with pride. Mr. 
Charles T. Grilley of Boston read 
and was very generous to the en- 
thusiastic audience. Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller of Boston and Little Boar’s 
Head sang alone and in duets with 
Mr. Charles Bennett of Boston and 
Kensington. Mr. Bennett, accom- 
panied by Mr. Foote, sang two of 
Mr. Foote’s own compositions. “It 
was a wonderful audience to play 
to,” one of the artists said.  Fit- 
tingly, the celebration closed with 
a dance of the young people, to 
whom the future belongs. 


PROPHECY 


The east wind blows in from the sea 
Across the town eternally. 
Two hundred years ago it passed 


Through virgin timber. 


And the last 


Old house it whispered over then 


Is gone. 


Has this new age of men 


Built more enduring homes than they, 
Our fathers of an earlier day? 
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What will the east wind blow across 
These coming years? There will be loss 
Of landmarks known to you and me. 

Of all these orchards, scarce a tree 

With roughened, gnarled boughs, will bear 
Apples, where once great orchards were. 
And houses, homes of joys and tears, 
Will be forgot uncounted years. 


Yet dear, quaint names will last. Who can 
Forget Drinkwater Road, and Frying-Pan? 
Or Brimstone Hill, its smoking lid 

Clamped with the starry-pointing pryamid 
Of Holy Church? The Common too, 
Shaded by antic maples, through 

Whose leaves, windswept, the sun pours down 
(Jn sons and daughters of the town. 


The sons and daughters! They will bear 
Names dear to us. And they will share 
This fair town’s honor and heritage 
Binding them to our earlier age. 

Sanborn and Batchelder, Prescott, Brown, 
These are the names that built our town. 
Janvrin and Farmer, Dodge and Weare. 
Cram and Moulton, Lane, Pevear, 

Healey and Merrill, Greene, all these 

Names endure in our histories. 


The east wind sweeping in from the sea 
Will find strange houses where ours be. 
More and statelier, shadowed by wings 
Of swiftest airplanes. The ether sings, 
Hums and whirrs in myriad keys 
Perpetual, vibrant mysteries. 

Men will hear echoing clear and far 
Ethereal voices from some bright star. 
And shouts of heroes centuries dead 
Will be caught up and heard and read. 
Caesar, rallying legions in Gaul, 
Boadicea, the thin, shrill call 

Of Jericho trumpets,—every man, 
Every sound since the world began. 


Then men will acknowledge, as men now should. 
One holy, eternal brotherhood. 

And they will look back on this age of ours 
That slowly conquers physical powers 

As an age of beginnings, of gropings blind, 
For the holier, mightier powers of mind. 
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Some few old fogies may care to drive 
An automobile, though half-alive 
The neighbors think such doddering folk; 
For sixty miles an hour’s a joke! 


And railroads, antiquated long, 

Are quaint, remembered things of song. 
Comforts and labor-helps will then 

Fill every house. In some dark den 

Of ancient store-room may be hid 
Quaint coal-hods, Grandma’s dear stove-lid, 
And some may have a whole cook-stove 
With all attachments Treasure-trove 
To antiquarians that will be! 

And some new modern house that we 
Think of as grand and up-to-date 

Will seem to them most antiquate! 

And they will shake their heads and say 
“Men built well in that early day! 

Those good old days of nineteen twenty 
With lumber cheap and workmen plenty! 
Such timbers as we never see 

In twenty-one hundred and twenty-three! 


“And they had time, our ancestors, 

To play, to celebrate! Their doors 
Were freely open to guests! They ate 
Enormous piles of food! A plate 
Was heaped! While we but swallow 
A dinner pill! And know to-morrow 
We’ll have another. It must, I think, 
Have been great fun to eat and drink 
With all your folk three times a day! 
But the modern is the easier way!” 


Perhaps two hundred years from now. 
When you and I have long been ghosts, 
We'll visit Hampton Falls again 

And wander through the towns with hosts 
Of our forefathers. How we'll laugh 
Together, we and they! And find 
Though years and centuries pass, not half 
The difference we thought to see. Man’s mind 
Has little change, and swept away 

Th’ inventions of our hurried day, 

The men of seventeen twenty-two 

Were not unlike the rest of you. 

Nor will they centuries after me 

Be greatly changed essentially. 

















TRAGEDIES IN MY ANCESTRY 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


It’s the great tragedies that grip, 
either in fiction, drama, or history. 
There is in the human mind a cer- 
tain fear, dread, perhaps sad mem- 
ory, which gives a psychological 
basis for keen response to the tragic. 
We read, watch or listen breathless- 
ly: then go away to ponder and 
never forget. In twenty years’ study 
of such scraps, notes, records of my 
ancestry as I have been able to find, 
it is the tragic things that stand out 
before me. When read and dug out 
from original sources, the tragic 
things stand before us with vivid- 
ness. I see with all its surround- 
ing pathos, the body of a seventeen 
year-old lad (Betfield Sawyer) drag- 
ged from Smith’s River in Danbury, 
and taken to the rude home in 
Hill—then laid away in the little 
family yard beneath the pines. 

I see time and time again, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria enter the over- 
crowded households, and I feel the 
wearing care, the fears, the sadness 
of the fathers and mothers, as per- 
haps one, two, or even four of the 
little ones are taken awav to the 
Churchyard. I see the widow with 
her children clinging about her, as 
the broken form of the husband and 
father is brought home, dying or 
dead, from accident, drowning, or a 
fall. Ah! the life of our brave an- 
cestors in harsh New England was 
hard and full of sorrows in those 
days of insufficient equipment, _ to 
withstand the climate and give com- 
fort. 

I want to speak here of three such 


tragedies. 
First, 1 take up the scourge of 
diphtheria. More dreadful a hun- 


dred-fold than small pox ever was. 
It originated in 1735, in Kingston, 
within six miles of where I was born, 
and where my ancestors had lived. 
Tradition said it started from a sick 


hog. The germ theory of the spread 
of disease was unknown. Sick chil- 
dren were hugged and kissed by 
weeping parents, brothers and sisters. 
Funerals were public. It is easy to 
imagine the havoc it made. Into the 
famly of my great, great great- 
grand-father it came. Two years be- 
fore scarlet fever had taken two 
small children, now diphtheria took 
three more; taking five of the nine 
children from the home. What sor- 
row—depressing, deadening, it must 
have left. (Yet even in tragedy, 
there comes comedy. The clergy- 
men furnished it in this case. They 
held a solemn conclave of prayer 
throughout the New Hampshire 
colony, and finally put forth the 
solemn judgment, that the plague 
was a visitation from God _ up- 
on the people, because they did not 
pay their ministers on time.. And 
they pointed out as proof, the fact 
that Massachusetts had a law com- 
pelling prompt and full payment, 
and that hence Massachusetts had 
no plague.) 

I pass from Kensington up into 
the old settlement at Hill. Here 
scarlet fever takes the only two 
children of the strong young hus- 
band and wife, one aged three, the 
other one. The husband is unlet- 
tered, but he is a rude philosopher, 
such as Soutarev and Bonderev, who 
had such influence on Tolstoy. He 
says I will not bring children into 
the world to die. What’s the use? 
He leaves his wife, refuses to again 
co-habit and goes off and lives alone; 
years later he becomes a lay Univer- 
salist preacher. David Sawyer was 
wrestling with the world-old prob- 
lems, over which every generation 
has labored and sobbed and sighed. 

Once more I turn back south, and 
I stop beside “Suicide Pond,” near 
Whittier’s home; and its sad_ story 
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greatly impressed the great poet, and 
he wrote his poem upon it. There 
the quiet, beautiful and shy maid,en, 
loved by all, drowned herself at the 
age of 22. One of my ancestors 
loved the maiden; proposed to her 
marriage. She, in the purity of her 
heart, her sweet nature and quick 
conscience, would not allow him to 
marry her, without her telling him, 
that years before, when a maid of 
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seventeen, she had once, with a hired 
man on the place, violated the sanc- 
tions of morality. And he, poor 
dupe, felt in the harsh judgment of 
the standards of Puritanism, that she 
was thus unfitted to be his wife. 
Clothed in the carefully ironed dress 
she had hoped to be her wedding gar- 
ment, she threw herself into the pond: 
he lived to be 87, unwedded, lonely 
and sad. The tragedy of ignorance. 





THE BLACK ROCK OF NANTASKET 
By Alice Sargent Krikorian 


What great upheaval in the ages past 

Raised your huge shape above the ocean bed? 
What changes, inconceivable and vast, 

Sent the waves tossing round your massive head? 
The lights send signals to you through the mist 
From far away across the hurtling sea, 

The waves croon softly, by the moonbeams kissed, 
And stars come out to keep you company. 

Our lives are like the ships that pass you by 
Drifting so swiftly to Eternity,— 

While there, grim, fixed, immovable you lie 
Looking with steadfast eyes out toward the sea. 


URANIA: MUSE OF ASTRONOMY 


By Louise Patterson Guyol 


Great mother to the little stars, who cry 

And huddle close about your skirts, afraid; 

White queen of constellation-haunted shade; 

You walk the unknown places of the sky 

Where foreign moons and alien planets fly. 

In space and darkness terribly arrayed 

Where even a sun would shudder to have strayed 

You have your throne, with heaven and hell near by. 


Goddess, your heart is gentle as Love, I know, 
But you have eyes deeper than Death. Your hand 
Is kind, but foolish people here below 

Cannot believe beauty so great and grand 

Heeds little things: they think themselves forgot. 
Only the wise, who know you, fear you not. 








BARRINGTON CELEBRATES 


By Morton Hayes Wiggin 


The picturesque old town of Bar- 
rington, arrayed in gala attire and 
aided by perfect weather, indeed 
did itself proud in the four-day 
celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation, 
August nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty-first and twenty-second. It 
could be said without danger of ex- 
aggeration that it, as a whole, was 
the grandest and most successful 
event taking place within its bor- 
ders during its long and eventful 
history. 

On Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing of the nineteenth, the celebra- 
tion was opened by a sale and en- 
tertainment in the Congregational 
Church, under the auspices of the 
Barrington Woman’s Club. The 
entertainment proved to be excel- 


lent. The entertainers—J. F. 
Hicks, solist; Miss Norma and 
Mr. J. L. Slack, cornetists; and 
Mrs. Leonard Merrill, reader— 


were at their best and were great- 
ly appreciated by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The proceeds 
of the sale netted a very consider- 
able sum toward the new commu- 
nity house which is to be erected 
as soon as funds become available. 

The Congregational Church was 
crowded at the eleven o'clock ser- 
vice Sunday morning to hear the 
anniversary sermon delivered by 
the Rev. Francis O. Tyler, pastor 
of the church. Rev. Mr. Tyler was 
assisted in the service by the Rev. 
Chester W. Doe of Strafford in 
recognition of the fact that during 
the first ninety-eight years of its 
history, Strafford was a part of 
Barrington. 

Directly following this service 
the congregation went to the site 
of the first Meeting House of the 
Town. Here a tablet, placed there 


by the Congregational Christian 
Endeavor Society, was unveiled. 
This service took place after the 
choir, accompanied by two cor- 
nets, marched to the scene singing 
“Come to the Church in the Wild- 
wood.” This was followed by read- 
ing of the Scripture by Rev. Mr. 
Tyler and prayer offered by Mr. 
Doe. The tablet was unveiled by 
little Virginia Lougee, a descend- 
ant in the seventh generation from 
the first deacon of the Church, 
Hezekiah Hayes. 

Following this ceremony an ad- 
dress, “The History of the First 
Congregational Church,” was de- 
livered by Morton H. Wiggin, a de- 
scendant from Deacon Hayes in the 
sixth generation. Mr. Wiggin 
said as an_ introduction that 
full appreciation of the early New 
England community life and spirit 
could be obtained only by import- 
ant co-factors, politics and relig- 
ion, and of these two religion as 
centered about the old meeting 
houses was the more important. 
He then spoke of the derivation of 
the term “Barrington” as from the 
early English walled “Tun” or town 
of the clan of “Boerings” or “Bar- 
ings.” The speaker then laid a 
political foundation to the address 
by briefly mentioning the steps 
leading to the building of the First 
Meeting House, namely: the grant 
made by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts to the town of Ports- 
mouth in 1672, in reward for a do- 
nation made by Portsmouth to 
Harvard College; the failure of 
Portsmouth to apply for the grant 
and the subsequent grant by the 
General Court of New Hampshire 
in 1719 of the “Two Mile Slip” or 
“New Portsmouth” to a group of 
opulent Portsmouth merchants in- 
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terested in iron mining along the 
banks of the Lamphrey River. It 
was -of great interest that the speak- 
er noted that the old line marking 
the upper boundary of this “Slip” 
passed directly in front of the tab- 
let being dedicated and _ that it 
crossed the road at a point where 
many of the listening audience 
were standing. 

Because the town of Portsmouth 
generously voted to repair H. M. S. 
“Barrington,” that town was given 
a tract of land west of the Dover 
line six miles wide and thirteen 
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in Portsmouth which appropriated 
two hundred pounds for a meeting 
house thirty-six by forty-four. This 
was commenced at the foot of 
Waldron’s Hill, but not being cen- 
trally located, was removed to the 
site which the dedicated tablet 
marks, where it was completed. 
Mr. Wiggin then spoke of the call 
given by the town to Rev. Joseph 
Prince, a missionary-evangelist of 
note, who formed the First Congre- 
gational Church, June 18, 1755, and 
served as its pastor for thirteen 
years, during which time the rec- 


y 
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TABLET—SITE OF First MEETING HOUSE 


miles long, which now includes the 
towns of Barrington and Strafford. 
The date of the charter for the 
town of Barrington as well as Ches- 
ter, Nottingham and _ Rochester, 
was May 8, 1722. Since there was 
provision that a meeting-house 
must be built within seven years 
and the support of preaching in the 
charter, the religious history of the 
town begins at that point. The 
speaker spoke first, in this connec- 
tion, about the four parsonages 
which have served the Congrega- 
tional Church. He then spoke 
about the town meeting held 


ords show that he always received 
his salary promptly. He next 
spoke of the Rev. Benjamin Balch, 
a Harvard graduate and chaplain 
during the war of 1812 on the U. S. 
S. “Ranger,” who received a prince- 
ly salary, since Barrington was, 
during the latter part of his thir- 
ty-one year pastorate, the third 
largest town in the ‘state; of the 
fact that he is the only pastor of 
the church ever buried in the town; 
of the memorial service in 1912 in 
which his remains were removed 
from the Old Parsonage Lot to Oak 
Hill Cemetery. The pastors serv- 











BARRINGTON 


ing the Old Church were then com- 
mented upon. 

The building of the new Church 
in 1840 and the new Town Hall in 
1854, taking away both capacities 
of this old building, necessitating 
the selling of it to be removed to 
another spot as a dwelling was 
dwelt upon. Mr. Wiggin next de- 
scribed the Old Church as of a 
plain exterior, with pitch roof and 
two doors in front and with no stee- 
ple .The ornate interior with its 
great sounding-board over the high 
and richly carved pulpit, the pen-like 
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who is a desccendant of Deacon 
Hayes in the fifth generation, spoke 
of the first Deacon, Hezekiah Hayes, 
of his advent from Dover to Bar- 
rington, his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of Captain William Cate of the 
Cate Garrison, his service in the 
Revolution and the large number of 
his descendants. He spoke of the 
long public service of Deacon Ben- 
jamin Hayes, of Deacon John Gar- 
land of Green Hill, recalling con- 
cerning the latter the story of the 
stern command to his son to go out 
into the night to get a “back-log.” 














Tue First PARSONAGE 


old pews with seats completely 
around, the great gallery around 
the three sides of the room, a con- 
stant attendant in which was the 
old negro slave of Capt. Hunking 
and Rev. Mr. Balch, “Old Aggie” ; 
of the lack of stoves and the use of 
“foot warmers.” The speaker fin- 
ished his address by a brief re- 
sume of personages and events 
since 1840 and an eulogy to the Old 
Church. 

Following the singing of the 
hymn “How Firm a Foundation,” 
Deacon Elmer Wiggin delivered an 
address, “Deacons and Leaders of 
the Old Church.” Deacon Wiggin, 


for the fireplace. The son return- 
ing with a small one was rebuked 
and told to go out and not return 
until he had a sizable back-log. The 
son remained away nine years but 
upon return brought in a huge 
back-log on his shoulder, saying, 
“Here is your back-log, Father.” 
Although the Garland family 
moved back into the wilderness in 
1812, they did not get outside the 
bounds of their native town. The 
speaker next spoke of Deacon Wil- 
liam Cate of the Cate Garrison, the 
leading figure in the town of his 
day. He mentioned public spirited 
Deacon Wingate of Madbury who 
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in 1848 moved to Weare, but 
never liked his new surroundings, 
for at home in Madbury he was 
“Esquire Wingate,” but in Weare 
he was “Old Man Wingate.” Men- 
tion was made of Deacon Thomas 
Hussey, father of Professor T. W. 
H. Hussey; Mrs. Judge Knapp of 
Somersworth, who left a_ fund 
known as the “Hussey Fund” to 
the Church; of Deacon Thompson, 
who had three sons in the Civil 
War, one of whom was killed in 
action and buried in the debris of 
Fort Sumter, although there is a 
tablet to his memory in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. The speaker mentioned 
a very interesting episode concern- 
ing James Hayes, son of Paul 
Hayes, one of the founders of the 
church, who, owning the tip top of 
Green Hill, raised a huge crop of 
corn in the famine year of 1816, 
when all other crops were killed by 
frost. Demanding a silver dollar 
for each peck, Hayes made a huge 
fortune for those days. The son 
of James Hayes, somewhat of a 
reprobate, being reprimanded at 
one time by the minister, entered 
the church, one Sunday morning, 
and with great noise and profanity 
nailed up the door of his pew. Dea- 
con Wiggin mentioned as deacons 
of the new Church, Deacon Joseph 
Babb, Deacon J. R. Drew, Deacon 
Samuel C. Ham, Deacon William 
C. Buzzell, brother of Captain 
Lewis Buzzell of Company F., 
Thirteenth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, who was killed leaiding 
his men against the enemy at Suf- 
folk, Virginia; Deacon Horace G. 
Carter and the deacons now serv- 
ing with the speaker, William B. 
Swaine and George B. Haley. The 
address ended with a eulogy to the 
sacrifice made by the faithful church 
members of the past. 

This impressive dedication cere- 
mony was concluded by the singing 
of “America.” 


Sunday evening “Old Home 
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Vespers” were held with a filled 
church auditorium in attendance. 
The Vespers were opened with a 
song service followed by the read- 
ing of Scripture and prayer by the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Tyler. Miss Hil- 
ma Anderson of Everett, Massachu- 
setts, sang a selected solo that was 
much appreciated. The address of 
the evening was given by Mr. 
Thomas C. Ham of New York, who 
took as his subject “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish’— 
Prov. 29: 18. Mr. Ham, who is 
the son of the late Deacon Samuel 
C. Ham, began his address by a 
series of reminiscences of his boy- 
hood days and the good influences 
which surrounded him. His main 
address was devoted, however, to 
the alarming decadence of the New 
England rural town, Barrington 
being one which is a good exam- 
ple. He did not confine himself, 
however, to a delineation of these 
tendencies, but came out with a 
straight-forward constructive pro- 
gram for every rural community 
which to his mind would strike at 
at the root of rural New England 
decay. His: proposals were as fol- 
lows; (1) reforestation of defor- 
ested areas; (2) introduction of the 
graded school; (3) the utilization 
of the water power of the town to 
generate electrical power which 
would bring industry into the life 
of the town; (4) renewed interest 
in the Church and a careful study 
of its place in the community; (5) 
the formation of a “Vision Com- 
mittee,” which would hold before 
the community as a whole a vision 
of a greater future. In closing his 
address, Mr. Ham pleaded for the 
conservation of the rural youth for 
the rural communities, and for a 
vision to be always held before the 
community; for “Old men_ shall 
dream dreams, but young men shall 
see visions.” 

Following Mr. Ham’s very able 
address, a mixed quartette from the 
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choir sang the “Vesper Hymn.” 
The service closed with the singing 
of “Abide With Me” and the bene- 
diction. 

On Monday at 2 p. m., there was 
a Play Carnival and Sports at De- 
pot Field, under the direction of 
Mr. R. W. Giviens, the County Y. 
M. C. A. Secretary. There was a 
Junior and Senior 100 Yard Dash, 
Obstacle Race, Sack Race, Relay 
Race, Three-legged Race, Tug of 
War, Potato Race, and Group and 
Mass Games. This feature was 
greatly enjoyed by a large group of 
boys and young men. 

The concert of the Schubert Male 
Quartette of Boston, assisted by 
Dorothy Berry Carpenter, on Mon- 
day evening was attended by an en- 
thusiastic audience which taxed the 
capacity of the Congregational 
Church, and was generally acclaim- 
ed the treat of the anniversary. The 
rendering of the “Vocal March,” 
“Arion Waltz,” “Aloha” and “Songs 
of Home” by the quartette were en- 
thusiastically greeted and many en- 
cores were responded to. Dr. 
Ames, in his rendering of the 
“Roses of Picardy” and the work 
of the bass, Mr. McGowan, were 
very well received. Miss Carpen- 
ter, the reader, took the audience 
by storm in the recital of “Daddy 
Long Legs,” “A Model Letter” and 
“A Joy Ride.” 

Tuesday was the great day of the 
anniversary, beginning with a band 
concert at 9:30 a. m. by the Bar- 
rington-Northwood Band, E. L. 
Wiggin, director. At 11 a. m., with- 
out delay, the anniversary parade, 
one of the finest ever held in this 
section, started. It was headed by 
Chief Marshal William S. Davis 
and Assistant Marshal, George 
B. Leighton, followed by the Bar- 
rington-Northwood Band. In the 
rear of the Band marched the com- 
bined John P. Hale Council of Bar- 
rington and the B. W. Jenness 
Council of Strafford, Junior O. U. 
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A. M., there being about one hun- 
dred men in line, an array of thirty- 
three beautifully decorated floats, 
followed by a detachment of World 
War Veterans in line of march and 
Civil War Veterans in automobiles. 
Automobiles lined both sides of the 
line of march for nearly half a mile, 
the line of march being from Oak 
Hill Cemetery through the East 
Village and a counter march back 
through the East Village to the Con- 
gregational Church. The judges of 
the parade, Mr.C.C. Copeland of 
Boston, Mr. Newall of Boston and 
Mr, Thomas C. Ham of New York, 
awarded the prizes as follows ac- 
cording to (1) appropriateness, (2) 
detail, (3) originality: First prize, 
West Barrington—a log cabin, the 
interior decorated with old-fash- 
ioned furniture and implements, the 
detail complete even to a fire place. 
Second prize, Fred Stone—a beau- 
tifully decorated team with historic 
background. Third prize, John P. 
Hale Council, Junior O. U. A. 
M.—a large truck decorated with 
national colors with four soldiers 
guarding the Goddess of Liberty. 
Fourth prize, Madbury Industries— 
a decorated truck with a complete 
barnyard scene. Other floats de- 
serving particular mention were the 
beautiful Girls’ Club Car, the Con- 
gregational Church, the advertising 
car of A. L. Calef, the complete 
blacksmith shop of William Palmer 
and the Woman’s Club. All of the 
floats showed originality and tasty 
design and were liberally applauded 
as they passed the waiting throng. 

During the picnic dinner hour a 
most enjoyable occasion was had, 
especially by those renewing old 
acquaintances and recounting old 
tales. 

At 1:30 p. m. the Old Home ex- 
ercises took place. These were 
opened by a selection by the band 
and prayer by Rev. Francis O. 
Tyler. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Charles A. Tib- 
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betts, President of the Day. “The 
Old Garrison,” a poem written by 
Robert Boodey Caverly, the famous 
local poet, about the old Cate Gar- 
rison, was recited by his grand- 
nephew, Master Robert Caverly 
of Strafford. The historic address 
of the day was delivered by Mr. 
John Scales of Dover. In his in- 
troductory remarks of twenty-five 
minutes, he spoke of the first im- 
pressions he received, when he 
came to Barrington to reside, 70 
years ago, on the Judge Hale Farm. 
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miles to the west was the Land of 
Canaan. 

Mr. Scales next explained why 
the town came to be called Barring- 
ton. The town of Portsmouth re- 
paired the frigate of the Royal 
Navy, named Barrington. The tax 
payers got their pay from the Pro- 
vincial Assembly by its making 
them a gift of a tract of land, six 
miles wide along the west line of 
Dover, and extending back twelve 
miles into the wilderness; beyond, 
the wilderness extended to Canada. 
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He came from his native home in 
Nottingham, where he was_ born, 
in a house that had been in the 
possession of the Scales family 
a hundred years. It was the first 
frame house built in that town, 
which is the same age as Barring- 
ton. Mr. Scales said that the 
route of removal from Nottingham 
to Barrington was through Ireland, 
France, via the Wild Cat road, to 
the historic Province Road, over 
Waldron’s Hill, to the valley of the 
Isinglass River, and made the final 
stop at Mt. Misery. Two miles to 
the north was Sodom and _ three 


Each tax payer, of record of 1720, 
‘21, ’°22, had a number of acres in 
proportion to his tax. In this con- 
nection he gave an interesting oc- 
count of the beginning of the set- 
tlement. 

One of the early settlers was 
Capt. Mark Hunking, a distin- 
guished sea captain and merchant 
of Portsmouth. He built a large 
colonial mansion near Winkley’s 
Pond, not far from the Madbury 
line. Captain Hunking became one 
of the leading citizens, and died in 
that house in 1782. He owned 
negro slaves; one was Agnes, who 
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died in 1840, aged 100 years. The 
other was Richard, whose marriage 
to Julia, negro servant of Col. 
Stephen Evans of Dover, is on 
record on page 174, Vol. I, of 
Dover Historical Collections. The 
whole story of Captain Hunking 
was very interesting. 

Mr. Scales gave an extended ac- 
count of how Major Samuel Hale 
of Portsmouth bought 720 acres 
of land, in one tract, and gave it 
to his three sons, Samuel, Thomas 
Wright and William Hale. Each 
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where the lumber was abundant 
all around them. The Hale Broth- 
ers were mighty men and the story 
Mr. Scales told was very interest- 
ing. 
Mr. Scales spoke of the men who 


were conspicuous in the Indian 
wars; also of those who have a 
brave record in the Revolution; 


also those in the War of 1812. Of 
those in the Civil War he gave 


several very fine sketches. Among 
the number was Col. John W. 
Kingman, Col. Daniel Hall, Col. 
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son .had a third. That purchase 
was made near the close of the 
Revolution, and the sons came up 
there about 1780. Samuel and 
William had a_ store, where the 
Judge Hale house now is, which 
now bears the ridiculous name of 
Norumbega. The account books 
that they kept are now extant. Mr. 
Scales gave extracts from the 
pages, showing what was bought 
and sold. One of the never-fail- 
ing articles was rum, _ usually 
bought in pint quantities. The 
Hale Brothers also became largely 
engaged in ship-building, having a 
ship-yard right there on the farm, 


Andrew H. Young, Captain Lewis 
H. Buzzell. He spoke of Barring- 
ton’s great scholars and college 
men, of whom the town has a fine 
record. One of these was Professor 
Sylvester Waterhouse, who for 
forty years was Professor of Greek 
in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Probably there 
was no instructor in any college 
or university who was his supe- 
rior in this department of learning. 
Mr. Scales closed with a very in- 
teresting story of the success and 
remarkable career of the late Frank 
Jones of Portsmouth, who was the 
only millionaire that Barrington 
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ever gave birth to. The story 
was amusing as well as interesting. 

Following a very well-rendered 
duet by Mrs. Caverly and Miss 
Graham of Strafford, there were 


several short addresses given by 
Ex-Gov. Samuel D. Felker and 
prominent sons of Barrington. 


By a curious coincidence all of the 
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speakers except A. L. Felker were 
former pupils of Mr. Scales, the pre- 
vious speaker, when he was princi- 
pal of the old Franklin Academy in 
Dover. 

Ex-Governor Felker in his re- 
marks of introduction spoke of Bar- 
rington as being the native town of 
his parents and of the events of his 
boyhood that occurred in Barring- 
ton. He then gave a very opti- 
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mistic view of rural New England, 
particularly emphasising what 


wonderful advantages came to the 
farmer by way of modern invention. 

Mr. Austin H. Decatur, of the 
firm of Decatur and Hopkins of 
Boston, after a bit of reminiscing 
concerning his boyhood spent in 
Barrington, 


spoke of the great 


D. FELKER 


strides that business had taken dur- 
ing recent years. He emphasized 
the necessity of better education 
in rural districts, the value of com- 
munity spirit and co-operation. He 
spoke very highly of the Commu- 
nity House project and urged that 
it be carried out, pledging his con- 
tinued support. 

Ex-Mayor Frank B. Preston of 
Rochester laid before his audience 
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an eloquent delineation of conditions 
which were a distinct menace to 
the country. He referred to cond- 
tions attending the fall of great 
empires of history, and compared 
those conditions with conditions in 
America today. 

The State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Andrew L. Felker, de- 
cried the depopulation and decline 
of rural New Hampshire in favor 
of the industrial centers. He 
branded this policy as short-sighted 
and unwise. He expressed the de- 
sire that he might some day see 
the farmer and all agricultural pur- 
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speeches, selections were rendered 
by Mrs. Caverly and Miss Graham. 
Also the Scotch song sung by 
Master Robert Caverly in costume 
was enthusiastically received. 

In announcing the ball game 
which followed the exercise, Mr. 
George S. Ham of Durham exhib- 
ited the Old Garrison Bat which was 
won by the Old Garrison Nine, when 
Barrington was county champion, in 
1868. He mentioned those who 
played on the old nine and recounted 
many of the anecdotes concerning 
them. Mr. Ham expressed the wish 
that the Barrington nine might win 
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suits flourish as they did formerly. 
He praised the “old red_ school- 
house” and spoke of the great men 
who were products of these insti- 
tutions. 

Professor Frank W. Preston of 
New Hampton spoke of the value 
of the practical side of education. 
He made particular mention of the 
old “Rough and Ready Debating 
Society” which so many years 
flourished at Pond Hill. He noted 
that four of the men on the plat- 
form with him were attendants of 
that old society. He recited a poem 
which he had composed many years 
before. 

During between 


the interval 


that day. Mr. A. B. Locke was the 
only member of the old nine present 
at the exercises. 

The ball game at 3:30 p. m. was at 
Oak Hill Field between Barrington 
and Strafford. From the beginning 
it proved to be a pitchers’ battle be- 
tween Fisher of Barrington and 
Miller of Strafford. Fisher had the 
edge on Miller, striking out twenty- 
two of the batsmen facing him. His 
team, however, failed to bat and field 
properly, so Barrington lost by the 
score of 5-3. It was hotly contested 
throughout and much enjoyed by a 
particularly noisy group of rooters. 

The anniversary ball, in the even- 
ing, was scheduled for Calef’s Hall, 
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but the hall proved inadequate, so 
dancing on the lawns was enjoyed un- 
til a late hour. 

It is estimated that upwards to two 
thousand people were in town all day 
Tuesday, and to a person they agreed 
that they had had an excellent time. 

The following poem was written 
by Herbert D. Caverly, Clerk of the 
Roger Williams Baptist Church of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in com- 
memoration of the occasion. 


i 

Oh! Barrington, fair Barrington, 

I am thinking of you today. 

"Twas among your hills and rocky rills 
That I was wont to play. 


.wo hundred years have passed away 
Since your fair name you bore, 
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But the name is just as dear to meé 
As any gone before. 


The honored ones who founded you, 
And here viewed the sunset sky, 
Have now gone to their reward 
Where sunsets never die. 


They braved 
storms, 
Till their hair was silvery gray, 
And for the heroic deeds of yore 

We honor them today. 


the hardships and the 


There’s history still for you to make, 
Ye sons of noble sire. 

So keep the Barrington standard high 
And ever send it higher. 








JUST DREAMING 
By Frederick W. Fowler. 


Just dreaming of moonlight and you, 

Of a song sweet and low stealing through, 
Of waters of calm, and the wonderful charm 
Of a dear boyhood day that I knew. 


Just dreaming of woodland and dell, 
Emblazoned by youth’s magic spell, 
Of meadow and hill, and the cool shaded rill 
Of a land that I once knew so well. 


Just dreaming of air-castles fair, 

With a world of romance in the air, 

Of power and fame, and a world honored name. 
Of wealth and of freedom from care. 


Just dreaming of servants at call, 

()f success and enjoyment to pall, 

()f great things to be that were coming to me— 
Dreaming, just dreaming, that’s all. 
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By Wililam M. Stuart 


“He didn’t want to go, ’n’ that’s 
all there’s to it. If he wanted to go, 
he’d go, wouldn’t he?” 

William Channing Lawrence spoke 
not as one having authority, but as 
one having a grouch. Nor was his 
caustic remark addressed to anyone 
in particular. As Miss Fleming 
would have said, he was solitary and 
alone—if we expect the presence of 
one Pete, a dog of no particular race, 
color or previous condition of apti- 
tude. 

It was the twelfth anniversary of 
William’s birth and in honor of the 
day he had been relieved from the 
customary labor about the farm. 
But he had hoped for more—a great 
deal more. At the county-seat, ten 
miles distant, a circus was scheduled 
to function on this beautiful spring 
day and he had futilely thought to 
beguile his father into taking him 
there. 

“Nothing doing, Willie,” Lawrence, 
Sr., had said. “I’m too infernal busy 
to waste a whole day looking at 
clowns and monkeys. But I’ll make 
you an offer. If you'll walk the 
straight and narrow path for the en- 
tire forenoon and stick around with- 
in hearing distance so’s to help me 
if I need you, I'll fix it up with 
Brown’s folks so you can go with 
them to the circus in the afternoon. 
They’re going to drive the car. You 
won't be able to hear the calliope nor 
see the parade, but you'll be in at 
the big show.” 

“T’'ll walk that path all right, Dad. 
Leave it to me. Where is it? And 
can I take Pete with me?” 

“You and Pete are a bad combi- 
nation to walk any path except the 
one that leads to destruction. What 
I meant was, you must cut out all 
your usual stunts—behave your- 
self- all the forenoon, if you want 


to go to the circus in the after- 
noon.” 

“Oh!” breathed Willie with re- 
lief, “that’s easy. Don’t I always 
behave, Dad?” 

Lawrence coughed behind his 
hand. ’Well, holidays—too much 
liberty—sometimes have a bad ef- 
fect on you,” he answered. “You 
want to watch your step. Mind— 
no tricks or funny stunts, The 
penaty is—stay at home.” 

Although the lure of the calliope 
and the red-coated bandsmen was 
strong, Willie reflected, in sub- 
stance if not in the exact words, 
that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” and accordingly tried to 
resign himself to the hard fate of 
a forenoon of inactivity. 

Hence it came to pass that the 
joy of the lad was not unmixed 
with sorrow and regret as he 
strolled about the paternal acres 
seeking the wherewithal to amuse 
himself until such time as neigh- 
bor Brown should fare forth with 


his noisy four-cylindered convey- 
ance. 
But where is the red-blooded 


boy of twelve who would fail to 
respond to the call of out-of- 
doors and the satisfying sense of 
sweet liberty? Therefore, into a 
face where intelligence and frec- 
kles were mingled, there gradually 
came a look of quasi-content. 

As he passed the granary on his 
way to nowhere in particular, his 
eyes were attracted by a beauti- 
ful red window-casing that had 
recently been placed in the build- 
ing. He was strangely fascinated 
by it and an irresistable urge moved 
him to hit it with a stone. There 
was no special reason why he 
should hit it—other than its prox- 
imity to the window. But this fact 
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added the zest of hazard that his 
soul craved. He had no desire to 
break the window, but thoughts 
of the probable attitude of his 
fond parent in case he unfortu- 
nately did so gave to it the lure 
of adventure. He felt that he 
must hit that casing. 

Searching out a nice pebble, he 
drew back his arm. A thrill pro- 
bably akin to that experienced by 
William Tell on a certain legend- 
ary occasion coursed up his spine. 
He fairly tingled with excitement. 

The stone rebounded from the 
building one foot from the right of 
the window. 

“IT kin do better’n that, can’t I, 
Pete, old stockin’?” observed Wil- 
lie anxiously as he reached for 
more ammunition. 

All further hazy plans for the 
forenoon’s entertainment were 
now subordinated to the absolute 
necessity of hitting that casing as 
soon as possible. He knew the 
could hit it. He must. 

Pete wagged the remnant of a 
once glorious tail and beamed 
with all the sympathy that a sin- 


gle good eye could convey. His 
moist, excited panting lent 
strength to his companion’s arm. 


The next stone did not rebound 
from the side of the building. 

It crashed through the window. 

A startled shout  resounded 
from the depths of the structure 
and the cause of the boy’s earthly 
pilgrimage emerged, his face 
flushed with passion. 

“Willie!” he bellowed, “did you 
throw that stone?” 

“Yes,” replied the lad fearfully 
and George Washingtonally. 

“At your old tricks again, eh? 
Don’t you remember what I told 
you? Well, just for that you 
will take thirty cents out of your 
bank to pay for the window. It’s 
too bad you can’t have a holiday 
without trying to tear everything 
up by the roots. I’d tan your hide 
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if it wasn’t your birthday. Now 
go and feed the brindle calf. May- 
be a little work’ll be good for your 
mind.” 

A trifle subdued, Willie filled 
with whey the new shiny tin 
bucket—purchased the day before 
—and slowly approached the habi- 
tat of the brindle critter aforesaid. 

His calfship snorted loudly at 
the advance of boy and dog, blat- 
ted a couple of times, jumped in- 
to the air and half strangled him- 
self with the restraining rope in 
his frantic efforts to indicate his 
joy beseemingly according to the 
calfish code. 

Placing the bucket before the 
enthusiastic quadruped, Willie 
watched him plunge his head in 
and audibly quaff the nourishing 
fluid. The animal stamped his 
feet with bliss, blowed like a por- 
poise and bunted the vessel. The 
bail lay against his head in juxta- 
position to one of his incipient 
horns. 

The boy was curious to know 
what would happen if the bail 
were slipped over the horn. 

He accordingly slipped the bail 
over the horn. 

The calf, in order to breathe, 
soon attempted to withdraw his 
head for an instant from the 
bucket. That handy utensil fol- 
lowed even where the calf’s head 
did lead. It stuck closer than a 
brother. 

Instantly the erstwhile confident 
calf became demoralized with fear. 
His morale vanished. He emitted 
a terrified snort, flourished his tail, 
humped his back and charged blind- 
ly across the stable. The rope 
parted under the strain and he 
struck the wall like a shell from a 
French 75. The new bucket crump- 
led into an unrecognizable mass of 
tin. 

But a sudden presence intervened. 
The father stood beside the son. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked 
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in other than honeyed tones. 

“The calf got the bail over his 
horn and it scairt him,’ answered 
Willie truthfully. 

“Willie, didn’t you put the bail 
over his horn on purpose?” 

“Ves.” 

“Fifty cents more out of your 
bank to pay for the pail,’ thundered 
the elder Lawrence. “It’s mighty 
queer you can't have a little liberty 
without abusing it. Just one more 
sculip and instead of spending the 
afternoon at the circus, you’ll spend 
it sprouting potatoes in the cellar. 
Now come and help me tag the 
sheep.” 

“If we'd a gone to the cirkiss 
when we ought to, all this trouble 
wouldn’t of happened,’ grumbled 
the disconsolate lad as he reluctant- 
ly followed his angry parent. 

With abbreviated tail drooping 
in sympathy with his masters’s 
mood, the ubiquitous Pete acted 
as rear guard to the procession of 
discontent which wended its way 
toward the sheep-fold. 

“Your job is to catch the sheep 
in that pen and lead them to me as 
I need ’em,” the father announced. 
“See that you hold ’em fast and 
don’t let any get away. I don’t feel 


like chasing sheep all over the 
farm.” 
The first sheep was promptly 


caught and thrown to the ground. 
The farmer bent over her, sheep- 
shears in hand and hat on the 
ground. His bald head glistened 
with perspiration. It was very hot. 

A consuming curiosity to know 
just what the sultan of the flock in 
an adjoining pen would do, if re- 
leased, swept over Willie. He felt 
that he must know. But thoughts 
of his rapid devolution from the 
heights of liberty to the depths of 
servitude gave him pause and some- 
what cooled his ardor. The threat 
of the potato-bin was not pleasant, 
either. Then curiosity got the up- 
per hand again. At all hazards it 
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must be satisfied--come what might. 

He glanced at his father. That 
person was absorbed with his task. 
Willie opened the gate of the sul- 
tan’s pen and the doughty animal 
stalked majestically forth. 

For a time the lord of the flock 
considered the crouching attitude of 
Mr. Lawrence in silence. He seem- 
ed to commune with himself. Was 
this posture a challenge to combat? 
Apparently it was even so, for the 
man’s head was thrust out bellig- 
erently and it glistened in the sun- 
light. 

The spirit of the ram was trou- 
bled within him. Yea, as he con- 
sidered, he waxed exceeding wroth. 
His lower lip began to twitch, he 
shook his head, baaed softly, 
stamped his feet and backed up as 
far as the limits of the barnyard 
would permit. 

Then before the excited eyes of 
William Channing Lawrence the 
sheep launched himself full upon 
the poll of the reverend parent. 

Confusion, worse confounded, 
reigned for a space. 

A life replete with battles lost 
had tended to render Pete a paci- 
fist. But now the din of conflict 
caused his old time spirit to flame. 
With fine abandon he hurled him- 


self into the fray and was speedily 


engulfed in the vortex of man and 
beast. 

Then to the fascinated eyes of 
Willie there appeared in rapid suc- 
cession the pugnacious head of the 
ram, the determined face of the 
faithful dog and the bald head of 
the father. Over the _ swirling 
mass a cloud of dust mercifully 
settled and, though he was fain to 
tell how the battle fared, he could 
not. Torn by conflicting emotions, 
he could but wait and hope for the 
best. 

There came a sudden gleam of- 
polished steel. The warlike sultan, 
smitten amidship by the sheep- 
shears wielded by a muscular arm, 
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emitted a grunt of pain and de- 
tached himself from the hurly- 
burly. 

The tumult and the shouting 
died, while the. farmer arose from 
the ruck with a changed counte- 
nance, 

“Will-yum,” he cried in accents 
wild, “is my head all stove in?” 

Then before the son could answer, 
the light of battle entered the 
father’s eyes. He seized a club and 
advanced upon the sultan who had 
made a strategic retreat into a cor- 
ner of the barnyard fence and was 
there waging a rear-guard action 
with the now thoroughly bellicose 
Pete. Into this carnage the farmer 
sprang and there proceeded to in- 
stil respect for the human species 
into the troubled mind of the sheep. 

After this task had been suitably 
accomplished, Willie heard the 
voice of his father ask in tones 
wherein suspicion lurked: 

“Will-yum, how did he get out?” 


i\ 


But William Channing Lawrence 
had passed around the corner of the 


barn. He had no curiosity to as- 
certain what would ensue if he re- 
mained. He knew. And, besides, 
he was struggling with duty and 
desire. 

On the one hand he could hear 
the voice of Duty calling in clarion 
tones from the potato-bin; on the 
other was the lure of Clark’s woods, 
where in a little brook many hun- 
gry trout lay in wait. He felt in 
his pocket. Yes, the line was there. 
Although Paradise, disguised in the 
habiliment of a circus, had been 
irretrievably lost, sanctuary from 
the wrath to come abode tempora- 
rily in the sylvan shades. 

His hesitation was brief. Whis- 
tling to Pete, he vaulted lightly over 
the fence and ran across the mead- 
ow toward the mass of bright green 
foliage that swayed gently before 
the breath of the pleasant May 
zephyrs. 


EXTINCTUS AMABITUR IDEM 
By Helen Adams Parker 





He leaned upon his stick, and he tottered when he walked, 

And his words came slow and falteringly—the little that he 
he talked— 

And when he died the minister hadn’t much to say, 

And the neighbors filed out of the church the same old way. 


But one of them who'd loved him, and was glad he’d gone 


to rest, 

For he knew how bare his life was—just a feeble spark at 
best— 

Crossed over to the empty house with nothing there for 
looks, 


And saw ranged on an old brown desk, his little line of 
books. 


He took a: Latin Horace, all thumb-marked, worn, and thin, 

And opening, read with filling eyes, a passage marked 
within: 

Extinctus amabitur idem—and written down below— 

Though dead he shall be loved the same,—his words, a 
trembling row. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


By Laura Garland Carr 
In November Mother Nature 
Has her babies safe in bed— 
Well packed and softly covered in 
Beneath her leafy spread. 


She knows they will be snug and warm— 
No need to vigil keep— 

What harm can find a way to them 
When winter’s snows are deep? 


And so she turns to leave them— 
Smiling backward all the while; 

And this is Indian summer— 
Nature’s tender goodbye smile. 


LATE NOVEMBER 


By George Quinter 


The oak shakes off a leaf or two 
And settles itself for the winter; 
It is eager for the snow blanket 
About its roots 

And for the north wind, 

That kindles a weird melody 
Against its widespread branches. 


There are footprints in the mud 
Where November rain has beat; 
A bear has been this way, 
Seeking a den.... 


The hill beyond the gray wood 
Is still a rusty green.... 


SEPARATION 


By Helene Mullins 
These fields, 
The tall, dark trees, 
And restless streams 
Are poignant thoughts 
Of you 
That gnaw 
Ceaselessly 
At my heart, 
And.. bit by bit.. 
Crumble it 
Away. 
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Another school year has begun. 
Both of our normal _ schools are 
overcrowded, with prospective 


teachers unable to find housing in 
dormitories and forced to get less 
out of their course because floating 
on the edge of the current of school 
life, rather than in the full stream. 
Requests for money to build new 
dormitories at Plymouth and 
Keene are likely to come before the 
next General Court. 


Our institutions of collegiate rank 
are victims of the same overcrowd- 
ing, New Hampshire College, 
grown in plant and efficiency to pro- 
portions of which we may be proud, 
has over 1,000 students, more than 
she can care for to the best ad- 
vantage. Dartmouth, after two or 
three decades of tremendous’ ex- 
pansion, finds herself in a condition 
requiring the taking of stock. 

At the opening of the Dartmouth 
year, President Hopkins startled the 
student body (and the country as 
well) by this statement: 

“Too many men are going to college. 
The opportunities for securing an educa- 
tion by way of the college course are defi- 
nitely a privilege and not at all a universal 
right. The funds available for appropria- 
tion to the uses of institutions of higher 
learning are not limitless and can not be 
made so, whether their origin be sought in 
the resources of public taxation or in the 
securable benefactions for the enhancing of 
private endowments. 

“It consequently becomes essential that 
a working theory be sought that will co- 
operate with some degree of accuracy to 
define individuals who shall make up the 
group to whom, in justice to the public 
good, the privilege shall be extended, and 
to specify those from whom the privilege 
should be withheld. 

“This is a two-fold necessity, on the one 
hand, that men incapable of profiting by 
the advantages which the college offers, or 


’ 


indisposed, shall not be withdrawn from 
useful work to spend their time profitlessly, 
in idleness acquiring false standards of 
living, and on the other hand that the 
contribution which the college is capable 
of making to the lives of competent men 
and through them to society shall not be 
too largely lessened by the slackening of 
pace due to the presence of men indiffer- 
ent or wanting in capacity.” 

In the nation-wide discussion 
that followed Dr. Hopkins’ revolu- 
tionary statement, there was ap- 
proval as well as_ disapproval. 
Some educators deny that there are 
too many college men, yet there are 
many close observers who agree 
that in our colleges there are a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of those 
who cannot, or will not, profit by an 
attempt to master the education pro- 
vided by such institutions. The 
shrewdest critics of Dr. Hopkins 
point out the fact that, granting his 
premise, some test must be found 
satisfactorily to determine those eli- 
gible to the “aristocracy of brains” 
to which he would restrict the privi- 
leges of our costly higher education. 

Some of the undergraduate com- 
ment upon the situation has so 
much common sense as to deserve 
mention. It is to the effect that no 
college should admit more students 
than may be given the full advan- 
tages of life in dormitories, com- 
mons and chapel, and no more than, 
with the existing plant, may be 
given instruction in groups small 
enough to get the maximum indi- 
vidual benefit with the minimum of 
the defects of mass education. 


The Town of Dublin celebrated on 
October 12, the hundredth anni- 
versary of its library, said to be the 
oldest public library in the United 
States. Prior to 1822, there ex- 
isted in many town libraries owned 
by private societies, but not open 
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free to the public. Dublin had two 
such, each with a few hundred vol- 
umes—one owned by a society of 
men, the other by a society of 
women. The fact that gives Dublin 
distinction is that in 1822 the two 
libraries were united as one, aug- 
mented, and made available to all 
of the citizens of the community. 
The united library was at first 
known as the Dublin Juvenile Li- 
brary, and was intended primarily 
to encourage the education of chil- 
dren. The leading spirit in the 
movement was the Reverend Levi 
W. Leonard, who became the first 
volunteer librarian. Dublin and 
the state do well to mark this an- 
niversary year. It is worth notice 
that the adjoining town of Peter- 
borough in 1833 organized the first 
free public library to be maintained 
by taxation. 

It is an encouraging sign that the 
people of New Hampshire are each 
year doing more to make the out- 
door attractions of our state more 
available. Last month State For- 
ester Foster told in this magazine 
about the new Willey House Cabins 
which will do much to encourage 
enjoyment of the grandeur of the 
Crawford Notch. The Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, besides opening up the 
Lost River to many thousands of 
visitors annually, has co-operated 
with the state in making public re- 
serves in various beauty spots, no- 
tably the tops of Monadnock, Suna- 
pee and Kearsarge. 

Within a few weeks the state has 
received from Mr. Joel H. Poole, in 
memory of his son Arthur, the gift 
of a strip of land for road purposes 
which will make the Monadnock 
reservation more accessible. Dur- 
ing Old Home Week the Tory Hill 
Woman’s Club started an enterprise 
to repair the old road on the War- 
ner side of Kearsarge. Everybody 
took hold with a will. Some gave 
money, some _ contributed labor, 
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others lent horses, teams, transpor- 
tation, tools. A road-making bee 
was held. The result is an automo- 
bile road to the Halfway House, 
which will doubtless next year be 
continued to the “Garden,” where 
the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests has lo- 
cated a log cabin. One ambitious 
automobile reached that spot this 
fall. 

The year has also seen a begin- 
ning of the work on the projected 
trail to connect Monadnock and 
Sunapee Mountains by way of the 
state forest acquired in Washington 
last year. The trail will within a 
few years be an actuality, and may 
then be continued to Kearsarge, 
whence its next objectives should 
be Ragged and the state forest on 
Cardigan. Not many years hence 
the Granite State may by trail thus 
lure the tramper from the Massa- 
chusetts line and connect him by 
the White Mountain trails with the 
rugged north-land of New Hamp- 
shire, thence across to join the 
splendid Green Mountain trail of 
Vermont. 


Politics in New Hampshire shows 
signs of off-year anaemia. It seems 
impossible for the average voter to 
acquire enthusiasm about home 
problems, even when there is to be 
elected a legislature which will have 
to deal with rather unusual ques- 
tions of taxation and budget. Both 
political parties, at their late Sep- 
tember elections, adopted platforms 
setting forth at length their claims 
to the voter’s confidence and their 
aims for the future. The Republi- 
cans cite the record of Governor 
Brown’s administration in keeping 
every state department and institu- 
tion within its appropriation, in car- 
rying the new Portsmouth bridge 
to its present stage without issu- 
ing the bonds provided for that pur- 
pose, and in reducing the state debt 
by more than a million dollars. 
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The main line of cleavage between 
the parties is upon the forty-eight 
hour question. The Democrats de- 
clare unequivocally for the immedi- 
ate enactment of a law making 
forty-eight hours the maximum 
working-week for women and child- 
rn. The Republicans concede the 
ideality of such a law, but raise the 
question of its practical bearing up- 
on local industries competing with 
those in which a longer week ob- 
tains in other states. They favor a 
national forty-eight hour law, and 
advocate a special legislative com- 
mittee to investigate and _ re- 
port, during the next ssssion of our 
General Court, the facts which bear 
upon the advisability of New Hamp- 
shire enacting a similar State law. 


Both parties are making special 
efforts to reach and organize the new 
women voters. If there be any 
apathy among the freshly enfranch- 
ised, it will not be due to lack of en- 
couragement. The non-partisan Lea- 
gue of Woman Voters is working 
throughout the state to arouse in- 
terest and intelligence in the exer- 
cise of the franchise. The most 
outstanding example of their acti- 
vities was a recent school of citizen- 
ship in Keene. 


An interesting by-product of a 
sluggish campaign was the situation 
resulting from the defeat of Fred A. 
Jones by John W.. Barker for the 
Republican nomination in the fifth 
senatorial district. Soon after the 
primary, doubt was expressed as to 
the eligibility of Mr. Barker to serve. 
The constitution of New Hampshire 
provides that no person shall be a 
senator unless he has for seven years 
next before his election been an in- 
habitant of the district. 

Mr. Barker, a native of England, 
had been actually resident in Leba- 
non for more than seven years, but 
had completed his naturalization only 
two years ago. The question of 
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eligibility turned upon the — interpre- 
tation of the word “inhabitant.” 
Should it be defined as “resident” or 
“citizen”’? : 

The Republican State Committee 
discussed the problem. At first the 
friends of Mr. Jones were inclined to 
press the question, but, it appearing 
that Mr. Barker did not doubt his 
eligibility and Mr. Jones having de- 
clined to make it a personal matter, 
the committee decided to do nothing. 
Upon this an individual voter in the 
district petitioned the Ballot Commis- 
sioners to keep the name of Mr. 
3arker from the ballot. 

It was late October before a hear- 
ing was had and a decision reached. 
The Commissioners, Attorney Gene- 
ral Oscar L. Young and Harry F. 
Lake, Esq., (the third member of the 
board, Harry J. Brown, Esq., not 


sitting because of illness), decided 
adversely to Mr. Barker. 
The question was immediately 


taken to the Supreme Court upon a 
writ of certiorari. There was-a hear- 


ing on October 30, and an opinion 
was handed down on the following 
day declaring Mr. Barker ineligible. 


Immediately upon the decision of the 
Ballot Commissioners, --the . Repub- 
lican State Committee nominated Ora 


A. Brown of Ashland to fill the 
vacancy, and as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision his name 


will go before the voters of the fifth 
district on November 7. 

The strike situation, -as it affects 
New Hampshire is still - far . from 
clarified.. - Coal is: being mined, but 
not much is yet:available ; so that good 
old-fashioned wood-smoke ‘is seen. as- 
cending from- the majority: of -the 
chimney-spouts. As -- the. - weather 
grows colder the pinch will- become 
felt. 2 

The railroad strike is not settled in 


New MHampshire, whatever be the 
situation elsewhere. The Concord 
engine-house and shops being the 


largest in the state, the capital city 
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has felt the effects of this strike more 
than any other place. Practically 
every Concord shopman left his work 
on July 1. The few who remained 
were generally guarded to and from 
the shops. Strike-breakers began to 
come in within a few days. As they 
were principally, if not wholly, housed 
within the railroad enclosure, there 
was comparatively little occasion for 
trouble on the streets. 

Of such trouble there was, how- 
ever, a litle—two or three assaults in 
the early days. A night raid at the 
shops, by parties as yet unapprehend- 
ed, resulted in some of the strike- 
breakers being driven out of town. 

As a result of conferences with the 
Mayor of Concord, Governor Brown 
called out two companies of the Na- 
tional Guard. Whether or not they 
were needed, has been the subject of 
keen controversy. Whether the City 
of Concord should pay for the troops, 
has also given rise to contention. Up 
to date the city has paid tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. The troops were 
withdrawn late in October, after 


the Chamber of Commerce had 
urged that they were no longer 
necessary. 


Meanwhile the same sort of talk 
has been going on in Concord as in 
other railroad centers during the 
strike. On the one side the rail- 
roads have claimed everything was 
normal. On the other the strikers 
have claimed impairment of rolling- 
stock to the point of danger to the 
lives of trainmen and travelers. They 
have published lists of late trains. 
They have criticized the waste of rail- 
road money in housing, feeding, bed- 
ding and entertaining the “scabs,” be- 
sides paying them overtime. 

The “scabs” meanwhile have been 
sifted and settled, and, with the few 
who stuck and the few strikers who 
have returned, are represented by the 
railroad as a permanent force, whom 
they have allowed to organize in an 
independent association for the pur- 
pose of making agreements, 
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A peculiar situation exists here, as 
elsewhere ; it is believed that the shop 
work is being done in part by men 
who struck on other lines and are 
“scabbing” here. Another interesting 
thing is the claim of certain artisans 
that their business has been seriously 
damaged by the the striking shop- 
men underbidding for work on me- 
chanical jobs. The merchants find 
the strikers naturally with less than 
normal ability to buy, and the strike- 
breakers within the railroad enclos- 
ure do not find normal opportunity to 
spend their wages. Moreover, if the 
strikers are not to go back to work, 
the community will face the necessity 
of a general shaking-down—some 
jobless men moving out and leaving 
unpaid bills, new men taking their 
places with inevitable experimenting 
with credits, the sale of homesteads 
(perhaps at loss), the problem of 
housing the new-comers, the gener- 
al difficulties of assimilating in bulk 
and immediately several hundred 
new families. ) 

With these problems in mind, it is 
understood that some Concord _ busi- 
ness men are trying to bring the 
strikers and the railroad into some 
sort of agreement. What may be ac- 
complished, with one group bound to 
win and the other confident of victory, 
is among the unknowable things. The 
situation is regarded by many people 
as sufficient proof, from the stand- 
point of community interest, of the 
public damage done by industrial 
warfare. 

The textile strike goes on in New 
Hampshire, except at some points, as 
it has since last winter. Because of 
the longer duration of the trouble, 
the community losses have been more 
keenly felt than in the railroad con- 
test. Due to the overshadowing size 
of the Amoskeag Mills, the textile 
strike has rather centered in Man- 
chester. Long ago the strike, which 
began because the mills required a cut 
in wages, with the 54-hour week, be- 
came a deadlock. While the work- 
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ers might possibly have accepted the 
wage-cut with a 48-hour week, they 
have steadily refused to go back to 
a 54-hour week even with a proferred 
return to the old wage. The mill 
managers have been adamant. Vari- 
ous futile attempts have been made on 
the part of the public to accommodate 
the parties. The last was an abject 
failure. A committee under city 
auspices invited the two sides to send 
representatives to meet each other. 
Both agreed, but October 17, the day 
fixed for the meeting, the strikers’ 
delegates declined to attend the meet- 
ing because strike-breakers were 
among the company’s delegates. 
Bishop Guertin, as we go to press, 
is exerting his influence to get a 
resumption of work on the basis of 
51 hours a week at the old wage 
until February 1, before which a 
permanent arrangement would be 
hoped for. At Somersworth agree- 
ment has been reached on a 51 1-2 
hour week. 

Later advices are that the Amos- 
keag employees accepted Bishop 
Guertin’s proposition, but the corpora- 
tion declared itself unable to adopt 
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the shorter work-week in view of 
southern Competition on the 55-and- 
60-hour basis. 

Thus the war goes on. Both sides 
lose money; the community suffers; 
and the community has small in- 
formation as to the validity of the 
claims and counterclaims made by the 
contestants in the hope of winning 
popular support, which in the end is 
recognized as a pretty valuable asset 
to either side. 


Representatives of fourteen Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade met at Tilton on October 18, 
and took steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a State Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of the principal objects 
of the organization wili be to co- 
operate with the New Hampshire 
Publicity Commission in raising 
$100,000 to advertise New Hamp- 
shire. The new organization will 
also take up the study of traffic on 
the highways in the hope of working 
out some sensible and _ consistent 
method of handling traffic throughout 
the State. 


SONNET 
By Louise P. Guyol 


I am a lover of the commonplace, 

The calm monotonous things of every day: 
The sun that sets the same red-golden way 
So many times a year; the dew-and-lace 

Of cobwebbed lawns at dawn; the silver trace 
Of the moon’s high career; the flaunt and play 
In tulip-gardens each recurrent May; 
Women, and men; a child’s adorable face. 


I never set great store on rarity— 
However often seen, can beauty fail? 

An ordinary bluebird seems to me 

As lovely as the peacock’s haughty tail. 
Not educated—well, that’s no disgrace, 
It’s kind to kind; I love the commonplace. 
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BarEFoot. Days AND 
Soncs, by Raymond Huse. _Pub- 
lished by the author at Concord 
with the Rumford Press imprint. 
$1.00. 

This book by a New Hampshire 
man, for a number of years promi- 
nent in the pulpit life of Concord, 
is a collection of homely and unas- 
suming verse. The reviewer is dis- 
armed by the opening lines of the 
stanzas entitled “To My Critic:” 


You need not tell me, critic dear, 
Because you see I know it, 
I have too much preacher blood 
To be your kind of poet!” 


The “preacher blood” courses 
strongly through most of the two 
score poems in this collection. The 
very first in the little book is a bit 
of poetry which prettily hides a 
lesson. 


When the sun has passed the hilltops, 
And the solemn shadows creep 
Slowly down the purple mountain, 
Then from out the mystic deep 

Of the ocean of the twilight 

Notes of music float along. 

Daylight is the time for action, 
Sunset is the time for song. 


But the reviewer must not quote; 
the reader should have the pleasure 
of discovering for himself the 
shrewdly simple way in which Mr. 
Huse clothes his thoughts. The 
preacher has not forgotten his bare- 
foot days, or the ways in which 
boys react to life; he has touched 
them up with a bit of mature, but 
reminiscent philosophy. Clever 
indeed is the playing of experience 
against adolescence in “When a 
Youth First Takes to Rhyming.” 

This little volume betrays the 
author as an appreciative lover of 
Nature in her every-day moods, 
which are interpreted in simple and 
homely, but apt, phrase. In one 
verse he speaks of Riley as having 


“heard the notes 
That rise from common sod,” 
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It is these very notes that Mr. 
Huse evokes. 


INDIAN LEGENDS IN VERSE, by Wil- 
liam C. T. Adams, Superintendent 
of Schools at Keene and formerly 
Professor of Education at the 
Plymouth Normal School. 

Dr. Adams has put into metrical 
form about twenty Indian legends, 
including such of special local ap- 
peal as those of Pemigewasset, Pas- 
saconaway, Chocorua and Monad- 
nock. For most of them he has 
adopted the form of verse used in 
“Hiawatha.” Prefixed to most of 
the verse are prose treatments of the 
same legends. There is an intro- 
duction upon Indian characteristics 
and customs. The book is aimed to 
reach the child when he is at the 
mental age of the mature savage, 


when, in fact, the child, is at the 
primitive stage of development. 
There are illustrations by Beatrice 


B. Adams and the book is from the 
press of the W. B. Ranney Com- 
pany of Concord. 


New HaAmpsHiIRE IN History AND 
STorY FoR CHILDREN, by Grace 
Edith Kingsland, Secretary, New 
Hampshire Public Library Com- 
mission. 

Children’s Book Week, which 


comes annually in November, is de- 
signed to interest parents and friends 
in making better and more books 
(with the emphasis on “better’’) easily 
accessible to children. This may be 
done both by building up the child’s 
own library by gifts on Christmas, 
birthdays, and other special days, and 
by seeing that the local public library 
is well supplied with books _ suitable 
for juvenile patrons. 

A magazine devoted to the state 
may well consider at this season what 
books dealing with New Hampshire 
in a manner likely to appeal to young 
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people are available. Unfortunately, 
these are few in number and often 
slight in content. Some are among 
the forgotten books of a previous 
generation, such as “A Book for 
New Hampshire Children, in Familiar 


Letters from a Father,” published 
anonymously by Richard Grant of 
Exeter in 1823, later attributed to 


Hosea Hildreth who was for some 
time professor of mathematics at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. One para- 
graph runs: “Nothing indeed can be 
more gloomy than the State Prison. 
If you-were to go into it, to see how 
it looks, it would make you shudder. 
There are now about fifty wicked 
persons in it; but I do hope that no 
New Hampshire child that reads this 
letter will ever behave so bad as to be 
locked up in that dreadful place.” 

At this time Peterborough was fa- 
mous because “there are more manu- 
factories than in any other town in 
the state.’ He also says, “We have 
in New Hampshire a great many saw- 
mills and corn-mills (commonly call- 
ed grist-mills), a considerable number 
of manufactories for making cotton 
cloth and woolen cloth, and a few 
for making nails. We have ten, or 
twelve Banks, where money is kept 
to let out to people that wish to hire 
money. All New Hampshire people 
are generally pretty good to work, 
though there are some in every town 
that are lazy and idle, and spend their 
time a dram-shops (commonly called 
“grog-shops’). But these are con- 
sidered very naughty people. Their 
poor little children often go ragged, 
and sometimes have no bread to eat.” 

These extracts will show that this 
book will appeal only to adults curi- 
ous about manners and_ customs of 
early days and to the _ exceptional 
child. There is great need for a simi- 
lar current book about our history and 
industries for use in schools. At the 
eleventh hour request of the editor of 
this magazine, I have compiled very 
hastily a few titles available in many 
libraries as well as in the State 


_no longer in print. 
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Library, although some of them are 
It does not pre- 
tend to be a complete list and doubt- 


less many a reader will miss his 
childhood favorite and exclaim, “How 
could she overlook that!” Such 
readers can help to make a more 


valuable future list by sending these 
titles to the writer. Stories with 
scenes laid in the state have not been 


included unless they had some __his- 
torical or descriptive value. 
AppoTt, JAcoB. Franconia _ stories. 


10v. 

Quaint stories of child life ona 
farm in the Franconia region in 1820. 
Still liked by children in spite of their 
avowed purpose to “develop the 
moral sentiments in the human heart 
in early youth.” 


Apams, WIL.iAM C. T. 
ends in verse. 1922. 
Several of the poems are founded 

on our Indian legends. See review 

elsewhere. 


Indian Leg- 


AcpricH, THOMAS BAILey. 
of a Bad Boy. _c1870. 
Based on the boyhood life of the 

author in Portsmouth. “Tom” and 
his friends are natural fun-loving 
boys. Equally popular with children 
and adults, it is a book that will never 
grow old. 


Story 


Brewster, Epiru G. Some three 
hundred years ago. c1922. 
Pictures “what children who lived 

on our shores when forests were 

cleared for home-making...... might 
have done in the midst of the true 
and thrilling happenings” of history 

Stories center around Portsmouth and 

neighboring towns. . Author is a resi- 

dent of Portsmouth. 


Browne, Georce WALpo. Hero of 
the hills; a tale of the Captive 
Ground, St. Francis, and life in the 
northern wilderness in the days of 
the pioneers. c1901. 

Life in New Hampshire just before 
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the Revolution. John Stark and other 
real characters appear throughout its 
pages. Author claims to have kept 
as near actual facts as does the aver- 
age historian. The scene of his 
Woodranger is also in New Hamp- 
shire at a slightly earlier period. 


CoFFIN, CHARLES CARLETON. 
times in the colonies. c1880. 
Readable history of colonial times 

for children in the upper grades. 

Has three chapters on the settlement 

of New Hampshire and several pages 

about John Stark. Author was born 

in Boscawen in 1823. 


Old 


Cram, WitirAM~ Everett. Little 
beasts of field and wood. c1899. 
**** __ More little beasts of field 

and wood. 1912. 


Delightful books about wild crea- 
tures for children of ten years and 
upward. Observations were made in 
and around the author’s native region, 
South Hampton. 


Duprey, ALBERTUS TRUE. 
ing the ball. 1903. 
Scene of this book, as well as of 

the three other titles in the series, is 


Follow- 


laid at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where the author was formerly a 
teacher. 


Fassett, JAMES H. Colonial life in 
New Hampsire. 1899. 
The only history of early New 
Hampshire for children. 


Harris, AMANDA B. Old 
school days. c1886. 

While written for adults. children 
of to-day will enjoy learning how 
verv different the rural schools. of the 
early 19th century were from those 
they attend. The author, a native of 
Warner, drew on her memory for 
this account of school houses, games, 
and pupils of former days. 


Jounson, Cirrton. New England; 
a human interest reader. 1917. 
The history, industries, and nat- 


time 
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ural beauties of the New England 
states, as well as anecdotes and 
brief biographies of their famous 
men and women, are given ina 
lively style. For children of 11 
years and over. 


Roprnson, Mrs. ANNA _ Dovuctas 
GREEN. In the poverty year; a 
story of life in New Hampshire in 
1816. 1901. 

The true story of a year in which 
drouth and frost brought much suf- 
fering, woven around 12-year old 
Philomena and her kindly neigh- 
bors. 


Ropinson, Mrs. ANNA _ DovuGLas 
GREEN. Peter and Polly. c1876. 
The 13-year old twins in the au- 

tumn of 1775 went from Massachu- 
setts to stay with relatives in a 
“thrifty New Hampshire town” 
while their father fought for free- 
dom. Good picture of home life, 
bringing in what the revolutionary 
war meant to our forefathers and 
their families. 


Ro.tiins, FRANK WEST. 

cliff. 1888. 

Scene of this story by a former 
governor is laid in Portsmouth and 
vicinity. The boy hero builds a 
boat in which he goes fishing at 
the Isles of Shoals and incidentally 
discovers buried treasures on Star 
Island. 


Ring in the 


SmitH, Mrs. Mary  PrupdeENCE 
We tts. Four on a farm. 1901. 
Four New York children pass a 

jolly summer on a New Hamp- 

shire farm. For children of 10-12 

years. . ; 

-----,-- . Their canoe trip. c1889. 
The trip made by two boys began 

at a lake in Francestown and con- 

tinued down the Piscataquog and 

Merrimack Rivers on to Boston by 

the numerous inland rivers in Mass- 

achusetts. 








EDITORIAL 


Last July, Mrs. Edith Bird Bass 
of Peterborough unexpectedly found 
herself the owner of THE GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY. Mr. Pearson, 
the former owner, had stipulated 
that he should relinquish the con- 
duct of the magazine with the Sep- 
ter issue. Not feeling able, on 
account of prior duties, to assume 
active editorial and business charge 
of the magazine immediately, Mrs. 
Bass prevailed upon the writer to 
act as editor until January, 1923. 
Although Mrs. Bass has, by per- 
sonal letter to the patrons of 
the magazine, made known these 
facts, it may be fitting for the act- 
ing editor to make some announce- 
ment in the magazine itself. 

In the last two months the writer 
has been impressed anew with the 
fact that THE  $GRANITE 
MONTHLY, in spite of its moder- 
ate circulation, has a firm hold up- 
on its readers and_ contributors. 
This is fortunate, because the un- 
dertaking is not, in the nature of 
things, one which can be financially 
profitable, but must be viewed as 
a sort of co-operative undertaking 
in which many join for the mainte- 
nance of a magazine devoted to the 
past, present and future of New 
Hampshire. 

The subscribers and advertisers 


are playing an indispensable part by 
furnishing the funds with which to 
pay the printer, the engraver and 
the postmaster. Quite as import- 
tant a role is that of the contribu- 
tors, from whom comes volunta- 
rily a stream of history, essay, fic- 
tion and verse for which no editor 
can fail to be thankful. 

Mrs. Bass intends to maintain 
the general policy of the magazine 
and has in mind a number of 
features which cannot fail to inter- 
est our readers. These will be an- 
nounced from time to time. 

In spite of the fact that the field 
of the magazine is limited, there is 
practically no limit to the attrac- 
tiveness which it can attain in both 
material and dress, provided only 
that the circulation can be so wid- 
ened as to furnish the necessary 
funds to pay the increased produc- 
tion costs. Plans are already form- 
ing with a view to enlarging the 
circulation. This is a matter in 
which every reader of the magazine 
may be of assistance. Can you not 
carry your present co-operation a 
step further and, by suggestions to 
your friends and to us, help us to 
enlarge the public which we reach 
and thereby enhance the value of the 
magazine? 

ELWIN L. PAGE. 





SUBSTITUTE 
By Helene Mullins 
I left the gates of my heart open 


For Love to enter, 


But lo! a mountebank has strayed 


Within its portals, 


And I cannot drive him out. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CHARLES C. BUFFUM 


Charles C. Buffum, Register of Deeds 
for Cheshire County, died of heart failure 
while driving his car through the City of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 16. 

Mr. Buffum was a native of East Dor- 
set, Vermont, the son of Parris E. and 
Ann R. Buffum, and was born February 
4, 1849. He was educated in the schools 
of East Dorset, and moved to Keene at 
the age of twenty-two. For some time he 
was employed by the Cheshire Railroad, 
then was for seven years assistant post- 
master. In April, 1883, he assumed the 
office of Register of Deeds. Had he lived 
to the end of the present term, he would 
have had forty years of continuous ser- 
vice. He was a candidate for re-election 
this month. 


As a Register of Deeds, Mr. Buffum 
was painstaking and progressive. During 
his administration of the office he was 


active in re-copying and re-indexing the 
records and in adopting such modern 
metheds as would make the registry of 
greater value to the public. 

Mr. Buffum took an active part in ihe 
life of Keene. He was a member of the 
Unitarian Church, its treasurer for sever- 
al years and_ interested in its activities. 
He was a Mason in his fraternal affilia- 
tions. He was at one time treasurer of the 
Union School District of Keene and for 
some years a member of the Board of 
Education. He had also been treasurer of 
the Elliott Hospital. From time to time 
he served as Special Justice of the Keene 
Police Court. Formerly a director of the 
Keene Savings Bank, he was at the time 
of his death a trustee of the Cheshire 
Couny Savings Bank. 

In 1873, Mr Buffum was married io 
Sarah, the daughter of Warren Wilson. 
She survives him, as do three sons; James 
Caleb of Webster, Massachusetts; Robert 
Earle of Boston; and Charles Edward of 
Boston. 


JOSEPH H. KILLOURHY 


On October 19, there died at Laconia, as 
the result of an automobile accident a few 
days before, Major Joseph H. Killourhy 
of the staff of Governor Brown. Major 
Killourhy was one of the most popular 
of the younger men in central New Hamp- 


shire. He was born in Meredith about 
forty-five years ago, but had lived in 
Laconia since early boyhood. His at- 


tractive personal qualities and his activity 
in sports and military affairs made him a 
wide circle of firm friends, not only in La- 


conia, but also throughout the state. He 
was in constant demand as referee or um- 
pire at games, and was at one time di- 
— of the athletics at the State Col- 
ege. 











Mayor J. 


H. KILLourHY 


He was fortwenty years in the engineer- 
ing department of the City of Laconia, but 
left his work in 1917 and enlisted in the 
military service as a private in the Twenty- 
Third Engineers. He served at St. Mihiel, 
and after the drive was commissioned 
Second Lieutenant. On March 9, 1919, he 
was promoted to First Lieutenant. He 
served in the Argonne drive to the end and 
was in Germany with the army of occu- 
pation. 
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Major Killourhy was a leading spirit in 
organizing Frank W. Wilkins Post, No. 1, 
American Legion of Laconia, and was its 
first commander. He was recognized as 
one of the most powerful Legion men in 
the state and was junior vice-commander 
of the state department. Upon the recent 
re-organization of the National Guard, he 
was commissioned Captain of Battery C, 
197th Artillery, Anti-Aaircraft. 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


He was amember of Laconia Council, 
Knights of Columbus, of Laconia Lodge of 
Elks and Interlaken Grange. 

There survive his widow, Mary, and 
seven children, Margaret, Gladys, Frances, 
Dorothy, Ursula, Joseph H., Jr., and Ray- 
mond 











LIFE’S EVENTIDE 
By Altda Cogswell True 


Can it be we are nearing life’s eventide? 
The day has not seemed long— 

The morning bright ne’er hinted of night, 
So glad it was with song. 


At noontide we paused by the wayside,— 
Looking back o’er the winding lane— 
It’s sunlit path showed no aftermath 
Of shadow, of sorrow or pain. 


After the noon, more oft we have paused, 
And find we have lost on the way 
A companion—a friend—who nearing the road’s end 
Disappeared—leaving shadowed the day. 


Now we wonder why we hastened— 
Why stinted our word and song— 

For now when we may, they are gone away,— 
These friends for whose presence we long. 





ALONE 
By Marte Wilson 
She walked upon the shore— 
Alone! 
The gray-blue sky drew near 


the deeper waves ; 
Her figure scanted, breezed— 


close. Dark hued, 
She, wave and sky— 
Alone! 


The afternoon of day— 

The afternoon of life— 

Yet hours shy of close, 

Yet years to fly like this 

Sky, wave and she— 
Alone! 
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